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MILL’S COLLEGE 


The Only Woman’s College on the Pacific Coast 
Exclusively for Young Women. 


Located among the beautiful hills in the suburbs of South Oakland, 
California, close to San Francisco, and the great Universities of the West. 
Grounds comprise 150 acres, beautified by two running streams, avenues 
of trees, palms and rose gardens. Ten buildings, of wood, brick or stone, 
are well furnished. A faculty of thirty-eight members includes graduates 
from Mount Holyoke, Wellesley, Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, Stanford Univer- 
sity, State Universities of Illinois, Wisconsin and California (some with 


graduate degrees from this country, Germany or France); also teachers 
of music and painting. 


Full collegiate courses leading to degrees. Entrance and graduation 
requirements equivalent to those of Stanford and University of California. 
Training fits students for teaching regular lines of academic work, and 
offers special advantages for music, art, library study and home economics. 
Well equipped laboratories for science. Special attention to health of 
students. Modern gymnasium thoroughly equipped. Outdoor life and 
amusements in the ideal California climate. Alumnae in every city on the 
Pacific Coast. Fall semester opens August 17, 1910. 


For catalogue, address President Luella Clay Carson, LL.D., Mills 
College P. O., California. 


To reach Mills College direct from San Francisco, leave San Francisco 
via Key Route at 6:00, 7:00, 7:40, 8:20, 9:00, 9:40, 10:20, 11:00, 11:40 a. m.; 
12:00, 1:00, 1:40, 2:20, 3:00, 3:40, 4:15, 5:00, 6:45, 7:20, 8.40, 10.00, 11.20 p. m. 
From boat take Oakland train, change at Poplar Junction for Twelfth 
and Broadway, there to car marked ‘Mills College.’”’ ‘‘Mills College” cars 
leave Twelfth and Broadway at 6:58 a. m. and every 40 minutes thereafter 
until 7:58 p. m., then at 9:18, 10.38 and 11:58 p. m. 


Why Not Have a Purpose in Your Drawing 


SCHOOL DRAWING 


A Real Correlation by FRED H. DANIELS 


gives to drawing a definite aim and purpose by making it a valuable accessory to 
other studies. It supplements history, geography, literature, nature study, etc., with 
drawing and constructive work in illustration of the subject lesson. Instead of 
haphazard designs, made simply for the sake of drawing, this book provides 
positive and definite problems which when worked out represent important parts of 
other studies, and a materialization of the designs made in the drawing period. 
SCHOOL DRAWING is not intended to disrupt or supplant any established system. 
It is designed rather as a hand book, which may be brought into play freely when 
needed, and discarded for the regular course when the problem in hand has been 
solved. No other publication has ever adequately shown how drawing may be of 
vital service to the other school subjects. This is distinctly ANEW BOOK. 


Beautifully printed on India Tint paper and bound in artistic covers. 


PRICE $1.20 


Send for Descriptive Circulars 


MILTON BRADLEY (0., 575 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 





HEALTH STUDIES 


By DR. ERNEST B. HOAG 


Lecturer in Hygiene, University of California, 
Medical Director of Schools, Berkeley, California. 


@ A new departure in Physiology and Hygiene teaching. 


@ A book which deals with the things of every-day life. 
@ A book which teaches the pupil how to adjust himself 


successfully to his health environment. 


@ The Physiology which is introduced is so simple and so 
direct that pupils not only understand it, but also enjoy it. 


@ Endorsed by the best scientists, physicians, school super- 
intendents, principals and teachers. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan says of it: 


**I find it extremely interesting and accurate. I hope 
it will receive the sale which it certainly deserves.’’ 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 565 Market St, S. F. 


Represented by G. H. CHILCOTE, Manager. CHARLES F. SCOTT 


vm GULICK:." 


“GOOD HEALTH” and “CONTROL of BODY and MIND” 





















If you are not giving your pupils the advantage of a 
knowledge of the contents of The Gulick Hygiene Ser- 
ies you are missing a great opportunity. Over 25,000 
copies of the books in this series are now helping the 
California children to better living. @ Write the pub- 
lishers for further information especially for courses of 
study showing just how these 25,000 books are 
being used in the California schools and how you can 


use them. 
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Spend Your Next Vacation In 


Yosemite Valley 


AN OUTING AMID THE GRANDEURS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREATEST NATURAL ATTRACTION 
BEAUTIFUL—SUBLIME 


CONDITIONS IDEAL FOR 
REST AND RECREATION 


Daily Outings to Points of 
Interest. 


Jolly Times Around the 
Evening Camp-fire. 


SV CEUTA LING ("The Best Society, Congenial 


7 es 


me Companions. 


Good Hotels - Boarding Camps - Private Camping 


@ You have your choice of accommodations at reasonable 
rates. This outing is not more expensive than many another 
to inferior or commonplace resorts. A vacation in Yosemite 
is restful and inspiring—never to be forgotten, and one you 
will wish to repeat. Teachers are going to the valley in 
larger numbers each season. You can go alone if your 
friends can not go with you, for you will be sure to find 


good company on the way. 
ASK FOR YOSEMITE OUTING FOLDER 


©. W. LEHMER, Traffic Manager Merced, Cal. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 
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576-584 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


“QUALITY IS CERTAINLY A FACTOR IN THE 

PLACING OF YOUR BUSINESS. REMEMBER THAT 

WE HAVE THIS VIEW IN MIND CONSTANTLY IN THE 

MANUFACTURE OF OUR APPARATUS FOR PHYSICS 
AND CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES” 


EVENTUALLY B-K-H-CO. 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


2130 Center Street, Berkeley, California 


Calls the attention of teachers to its Normal and Applied 
Art Courses. The school specializes in training drawing 
teachers for both grammar and high schools; it also teaches 
designing, illustrating, and the fine arts. 


Day, Night and Saturday Classes 


The latter class affords the teacher an opportunity to study 


drawing, water-color, oil painting, or metal work in copper 
and brass. 


For Illustrated Catalog Write to Secretary 
SUMMER SCHOOL CATALOG IN PREPARATION 
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A VALENTINE'S DAY IDYL 


There’s a rose looking in at my window, 
A bonny bloom wet with the dew, 

A rose like the heart of a lover— 
Don’t you wish it were gazing at you? 


"Tis a crimson rose tapping my window, 
Impatient as lover to view 

His sweetheart on Valentine’s morning— 
Don’t you wish it were calling to you? 


"Tis a gallant rose guarding my window, 
Tho’ but one of a million I’d rue 

Its loss—but the loss of a lover, 
I think ’twould be sadder—don’t you? 


’Tis only a rose at my window, 
Not a real lover coming to woo; 
Would you rather a rose or a lover 
To-day were enamored of you? 


—NORA TUOMEY 
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Editorial Comment 
L. E. ARMSTRONG 


SELECTION OF TEXTBOOKS 


The State Text-Book Commission has issued a circular letter asking 
the school people of the State to give their opinions ‘‘as to a rational 
method of procedure” in the selection of books as State series texts. 
The issuance of the circular naturally implies that the method employed 
in the past has not been satisfactory, or at least that a better method 
is desirable. 

Now while the habit of seeking better ways of doing things is always 
commendable, it behooves us to scrutinize all proposed remedies before 
accepting them. In this present instance, it may well prove the part 
of wisdom to “bear those ills we have than fly to others that we know 
not of.” 


The proposal to make careful and extensive tests of texts by teach- 
ers, principals and superintendents, prior to the adoption of these texts 
for State use, sounds well. On the face of it such a proposal is pleas- 
ing because it seems to be truly democratic and hence praiseworthy. 
The advocates of this plan have the advantage of initial position in 
that they stand on two assumptions pleasing to teachers. The first 
assumption is that the teachers of the State should practically determine 
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the tools they shall use in their work; the second is that a coherent use- 
ful opinion may be reached by the great teaching body through some 
method of testing. 

We should have no fault to find with the first assumption if we 
believed the second assumption practicable. We believe and shall try 
to show that there are insuperable obstacles to the formation by the 
teaching body of California of an opinion sufficiently conclusive to com- 
mit the State Board of Education to the adoption of a given book. 
While the judgment of the teachers of the State concerning a text in 
actual use is valuable and should be carefully considered by the State 
Board on the question of re-adoption, the possibility of sound positive 
advice prior to an adoption seems very remote. We admit the prob- 
ability of sound negative advice; but the possibility of one affirmative 
choice sufficiently clear among a number of proposed texts as to direct 
the State Board automatically to a decision seems to us preposterous. 

In the first place, the testing of texts implies a careful, detailed 
comparison—a comparison not simply of two books but of many. 
When a teacher approves a book as the best she has used, the state- 
ment has little value if it fails to name the others used (not seen or 
casually examined). Under the conditions of actual schoolroom work, 
how long would it take a conscientious, able teacher (free from any 
expression of preference by principal or superintendent) to work out 
a reliable comparison of say six competing texts? Granting tempo- 
rarily that several hundred other teachers—enough to make the opinion 
representative—were working along the same lines, and admitting 
further, for the sake of argument, that the decisions would finally 
coincide, is it not plain that during the flight of the years necessary to 
the completion of the investigation many new books would have been 
published? Would not their introduction, one by one, for comparative 
examination effectually preclude forever a final decision? When we 
shall have committed ourselves to the testing of texts, prior to their 
adoption, by the great teaching body of this State, we shall hear no 
more complaints about undue changing of texts. 

In the second place, assuming that several hundred teachers are 
able and willing to make the tests, and further assuming that their 
respective superintendents and boards of education are willing to per- 
mit them to depart markedly from the course of study in order to make 
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the tests, who is going to provide the books? Certainly the book 
companies, however desirous they may be to secure adoptions, can not 
afford to furnish free such large numbers of books. How many super- 
intendents or boards of education would be willing to buy several sup- 
plementary sets for the purpose of making the tests? How many 
have the necessary funds at their disposal, even if they were willing? 
It is all very well and democratic to talk about “‘testing all the texts 
in actual schoolroom use.”” But we must inquire, “Who is to pay 
for the books?” 

Now, in the third objection, we face another practical question. 
Suppose six competing texts were given a general test throughout the 
State. From the experience of this last year in the matter of reading- 
texts, who believes that any one of the six books would receive the 
approval of a majority of the testers? Thus the practical result would 
necessarily be the adoption of a book not approved by a majority of 
those who had made the tests. That would be a bad situation. We 
school people are a little “‘set” in our ways; after coming to a decis- 
ion, we have the courage of our convictions. Thus any text adopted 
under the plan proposed would probably have at least sixty per cent 
of the school people of the State prejudiced against it from the moment 
of its adoption. With this deplorable result almost certain as a neces- 
sary part of general testing, we feel sure that the men and women 
engaged in school work in California will not commend such a ques- 
tionable procedure. 

And what would be the value of this general testing to the State 
Board? At best it would simply direct to the attention of that body 
four or five of the best texts extant along any given line. We have 
always assumed that the State Board as a whole is composed of reason- 
ably intelligent people. Surely their own educational judgment in the 
matter, supplemented, if they so desired, by a few quiet investigations 
under their direction (in brief, the present plan), would lead them to 
the same conclusions, without setting the school people of the State 
by the ears. When nine critics this last year failed twice to make a 
choice in the selection of reading-texts, would it seem to be the part 
of prudence and common sense to indefinitely multiply the nine? The 
adoption of such a plan would inevitably bring obstruction and postpone- 
ment in the adoption of texts. 
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In view of the fact that certain persons in high authority can not 
view the activities of bookmen with equanimity, let us ask what would 
be the result in this regard if a general system of testing throughout the 
State were adopted. We believe that it is patent that no more effica- 
cious plan for stirring up the “pernicious activity” of bookmen could 
be devised. From one end of our fair State to the other, bookmen 
would deem it necessary to point out to the teachers making the tests 
certain admirable qualities in their books—qualities which might other- 
wise be overlooked. The bookmen are playing fair and are doing good 
work to this State. Let us carefully consider the matter before we 
inaugurate a plan which will prove unduly expensive and strenuous 
for them and full of interruptions for the teachers. 

In conclusion we believe that we have shown firm grounds for 
the suggestion to the members of the State Board that they go slow in 
making a change in the present method of adopting texts. Always the 
existing order should hold until something clearly better has been 
brought forth. The laws of California provide that the State Board 
of Education shall adopt textbooks. This duty should not lightly be 
set aside. The law purposely centralizes responsibility in a Board, 
which by its personnel is better fitted to decide educational questions 
than is the average teacher in the State. Clearly the members of the 
State Board are there to exercise their own best judgment. They will 
listen, of course, but in the end the decision is rightly theirs. We 
believe they will not go far wrong in the adoption of texts. Very 
few sensible people believe that any given text is transcendently supe- 
rior to all others. In nearly every instance a choice can be made from 
several available books. But no matter what the plan of adoption or 
the book chosen, there will always be some objections. We can not 
hope to escape criticism in this vale of tears. Perfect unanimity of opinion 
would mean stagnation. The school system of Cailfornia is in no 
danger of going on the rocks through a failure to adopt 
good textbooks. True we are tending to grow a little uneasy 
and hysterical because of the failure of the State Board to perform 
its rightful functions. If the members of the State Board of Education 
desire to command the continued respect of the people of California, 
they will quietly and dignifiedly exercise the powers vested in them by 
the Constitution. 
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A HELPFUL SUGGESTION 


The committee on permanent organization of the California Council 
of Education is facing several interesting questions. in attempting to 
define the relations of the new Council to the four primary bodies, this 
committee has no precedents to follow. The situation calls for the 
making of our own precedents. 

As preliminary to a complete discussion of the status of the Coun- 
cil, Superintendent Keppel, a member of the committee on permanent 
organization, has suggested that the name California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation be retained and made to cover the entire State impartially with 
four sections or branches, viz: Northern, Central, Valley and Southern. 
He suggests further that as the present incorporation of the C. T. A. 
will meet all present business needs, that careful consideration be given 
this coming year to the formation of a well-wrought plan of union, 
this plan to be referred for final action to the primary bodies at their 
next respective annual meetings. 

The suggestion made by Superintendent Keppel would seem to be 
commendable. It looks toward the formation of a union of the edu- 
cational forces of this State rather than to a confederacy. The reten- 
tion of the name California Teachers’ Association will prevent breaking 
with the past, a past full of earnest endeavor and notable achievement. 
Its retention will lend an added dignity at home and will give to the 
outside world a pleasing impression of unity. Its retention will establish 
in name the goal toward which we shall be moving. The name is 
far better than the “Affiliated Teachers’ Associations of California” 
or any other confederate term. 


BIRD AND ARBOR DAY 


We include two suggestive programs for Bird and Arbor Day. 
The last legislature gave this designation to Luther Burbank’s birthday, 
directing that on this day all public schools in the State shall give instruc- 
tion concerning the value and care of birds and trees. It does us all 
good to, break the regular routine occasionally. Children especially 
enjoy something out of the ordinary. So let us observe the day in 
spirit as well as in letter, knowing that instruction along the line sug- 
gested counts directly for citizenship. 
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LOYALTY 
ELBERT HUBBARD 


OYALTY is that quality which prompts a person to be true to 
the thing he undertakes. It means definite direction, fixity of 
purpose, steadfastness. Loyalty supplies power, poise, purpose, 

ballast, and works for health and success. 

Nature helps the loyal man. If you are careless, slipshod, indif- 
ferent, nature assumes that you wish to be a nobody and grants your 
desire. 

Success hinges on loyalty. Be true to your art, your business, your 
employer, your “house.” 

Loyalty is for the one who is loyal. It is a quality woven through 
the very fabric of one’s being, and never a thing apart. Loyalty makes 
the thing to which you are loyal yours. Disloyalty removes it from 
you. Whether any one knows of our disloyalty is really of little mo- 
ment, either one way or the other. ‘The real point is, how does it 
affect ourselves? 


Work is for the worker. Love is for the lover. Art is for the 
artist. 

The menial is a man who is disloyal to his work. 

All useful service is raised to the plane of art when love for the 
task—loyalty—is fused with the effort. 

No man ever succeeded in business or can who “wears the dial 
off the clock.”” Such a one may not be disloyal—he may be merely 
unloyal; but he is always ripe for a lay-off and always imagines some 
one has it in for him. 

And he is right—everybody and everything, including Fate and 
Destiny, Clio and Nemesis, has it in for him. The only man who 
goes unscathed is the one who is loyal to himself by being loyal to 
others. 

Loyalty is the great lubricant in life. It saves the wear and tear 
of making daily decisions as to what is best to do. It preserves bal- 
ance and makes results cumulative. The man who is loyal to his work 
is not wrung nor perplexed by doubts—he sticks to the ship, and if 
the ship founders he goes down a hero with colors flying at the mast- 
head and the band playing. 

The hospitals, jails, and asylums and sanitariums are full of dis- 
loyal people—folks who have been disloyal to friends, society, busi- 


ness, work. Stick! and if you quit, quit to tackle a harder job. God 
is on the side of the loyal. 

















































AIDS TO PROFESSIONAL SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


Cuas. N. SHANE 
Superintendent of Schools, Placer County 


HE most potent factor in an individual’s success is the individual 
himself. The greater the systematized effort and consistently 
directed energy, the nearer will any man or woman come to 
achieving success. What is true of individuals is true of localities and 
of organizations. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times in our California school 
system is that the men and women of every section of the State are 
looking for more light upon the work they have in hand. The part they 
are playing in the educational affairs of the country at large goes to 
prove that California school people are not infrequently striking leads 
that carry big pay streaks of intellectual ore. The earnestness with 
which they seize a hopeful prospect and trace it to its final best result, 
proves their alertness to the need of constant forward effort. The 
standing of our great universities, our normal schools, our private col- 
leges, our secondary and our elementary schools, both at home and 
abroad, evidence the fact that the Golden State can safely rely upon 
the men and women who are directing the instruction of her youth. 

In educational affairs, as in everything else, the harvesting will 
be in proportion to the sowing. Whatever of educational prestige we 
have gained has come through individual and organized effort. The 
State as a whole, the individual counties in their respective spheres, have 
each and all in their own manner, directly or indirectly, contributed 
their quotas. To the larger and more populous centers the rural com- 
munities turn for guidance and impulse to assist in stimulating interest 
in higher education. Advanced thought must of necessity come from 
the great centers of learning, while in no small degree are the appli- 
cations of theories and suggestions to be worked out in the less popu- 
lated communities. But on the whole the main purpose is the same, 
viz: a constant effort toward better citizenship. 

The purpose of this paper is to present a few observations that 
have come to one whose work has been on the frontier, as it were, of 
educational development. No theories will be advanced; what is said 
will be the result of either direct experience or observation. While 
the same experiences and observations may have come to others, yet 
to me and to our people they have been means of growth that have 
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well proven them of value. The men and women we have worked 
with have been, in the main, people who have aims and purposes in 
life; who realize that the truly successful career is one that goes toward 
the upbuilding of those about him, as well as to his personal preferment. 

To secure for themselves a larger measure of professional culture, 
some years ago the teachers of Placer county organized themselves 
into Teachers’ Reading Circles. Owing to the scattered locations of 
our schools, we were compelled to meet at common centers and on 
regular dates. Some five or six circles were formed, and every two 
weeks we gave our Saturday afternoons to the discussion of some live 
pedagogical questions, based upon the theories and suggestions obtained 
from some special work upon pedagogy. In addition, a time in these 
meetings was given for the discussion of live every-day problems that 
were naturally brought up for consideration. Nor were these meetings 
limited to teachers alone. Gradually the mothers in many cases came 
in to listen and to take part. Thus a way to get into many homes 
was found, an opening that proved to be of great benefit to both teacher 
and parents. One of the best things that came out of these meetings 
was the frank open criticisms that helped both teacher and parent to 
see a question from the other’s viewpoint. The teacher often got an 
insight into the environment of her pupils that greatly modified her 
attitude toward them. On the other hand, mothers found that teachers 
were only human beings and truly desired the welfare of those placed 
in their charge. Many evidences were given of teachers’ sincerity, 
thereby placing them in better light with parents; and a knowledge of 
home-sympathy for teachers became a source of strength to the schools. 
And right here, to digress a little, let me say that nothing will con- 
tribute more to your success, or mine, than an expressed confidence in 
our sincerity of purpose; and nothing will go further toward making 
any earnest man or woman better able to do his or her whole duty than 
an evidence of sympathy and appreciation. 

There are people who feel that a great sacrifice is made when 
they give up a half-day in two weeks to a careful survey of the field 
of operation. There are preachers who never have time or inclination 
to attend local meetings of the profession (especially if it involves 
some financial outlay). I need hardly tell you that such men rarely 
get into positions that will pay the way for them. Some of our med- 
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ical profession ridicule the idea of an organization of their profession 
for mutual discussion and improvement, but such ones as a rule are 
those whose university sheepskin marks the alpha and omega of their 
progress. With Placer county teachers, I am glad to say, it has 
been for many years an unwritten, yet nevertheless a very emphatic, 
understanding that to grow professionally means work and sometimes 
sacrifice. 

Following the Teachers’ and Mothers’ Reading Circles, a new 
line of work was taken up. Some three years ago we were fortunate 
in having Prof. Lange with us at our County Institute. While dis- 
cussing the work of our teachers along professional lines, he suggested 
a plan which has been carried on now for three years, and which has 
been of immense value to our teachers, and of permanent good to our 
schools. ‘Why not turn your teachers’ attention to some research 
work upon Placer county?” was his query. He gave us some valuable 
hints, and from them we began a study of our own county; for, after 
all, in the language of Hypatia, “Life is an unfoldment, and the 
further we travel the more truth we can comprehend. To understand 
the things that are at our door is the best preparation for understanding 
those that lie beyond.” 

Our Committee upon Professional Reading assigned ten topics for 
research work; these were given out to representative teachers through- 
out the county. Each writer was instructed to communicate with the 
teachers in the various parts of the county, who in turn were to get 
all the information they could from their respective localities—by con- 
versations with the pioneers and others who might be able to add 
something of value to the topic; also by such observations as they 
themselves should be able to make. This information was to be worked 
over and put together by the writer of the paper, and, with others, 
bound into a small volume; a copy of which was to be placed in each 
school library in the county. To illustrate the nature of the work 
done: The subject of the means of transportation and travel in our 
county was a hazy one, to say the least. The writer of that paper 
began with the wagon roads and trails of “49” and traced them down 
to the present, giving such a history of our county’s roads as would 
possibly have never been brought out in any other way. Her talks 
with those men who helped to make the roads and for many years 
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used them utilized sources of information that will soon be forever 
closed. 

Other subjects that have been worked over and some that are 
still being worked are: Educational Development, Literature, Geology, 
Physical Features, Cereals, Flora, Fauna, Quarrying, Mining, Socio- 
logical Aspects of Education, Manufacturing. Still others will be 
brought into prominence as the work progresses. 

Now the question arises, Of what use is this to the educational 
interests of the State? The very effort made by the one who works 
up the subject is in itself the very best kind of education; the interest 
stimulated in those who assist in collecting and giving data is of value 
to them; the charging of the atmosphere of each locality with the 
spirit of local pride in its own historical and natural conditions is of 
no small importance; and lastly, the help to the future historian, 
chronologist, or investigator must be taken into consideration. To those 
who are in the schools, this specific knowledge will be a source of help 
concerning the different localities not obtainable in a work of more 
general scope. For instance, in speaking of the flora of Placer county, 
by the time this subject is completed, we hope to have most of our 
flowers, plants and shrubs so well and simply classified that the 
average child in our schools can readily tell each when he sees it in 
his own yard or school lot. It thus becomes practical knowledge, one 
that breathes of life and interest. Possibly some one asks, “When is 
a busy man or woman to find time for the doing of this extra work?” 
I will say frankly that I do not know. What I do know is this, that 
if you want anything extra done, go to the busiest man or woman of 
your acquaintance. It is only busy people who have time to do things. 
We can accomplish what we believe we can accomplish. 

There are elements in every individual which, if properly combined 
and directed, will bring success. True it is ““No excellence without 
great labor,” but when the right spirit is engendered, what to the dis- 
interested may appear as special work, aye, even drudgery, will seem 
only a necessary asset to real success to the one whose efforts are backed 
by a determination to be a helpful integer of a busy practical world. 
There are teachers who “thrive and grow fat,”’ as it were, who do not 
only the stipulated amount required of them by law, but so make 
themselves a part of their environment, that the community in which 
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they work, refuses to allow them to go elsewhere. The very fact that 
a person does contribute something more than the stipulated require- 
ments is an evidence that he has reserve force; and to the people who 
do things, reserve force appeals. It is a serious mistake to allow extra 
power and resource to lie dormant—talent does not increase when 
wrapped in a napkin. Only by use do qualities improve. The men 
and women who have not been fearful of diffusing their surplus power 
are the ones who have proven their worth as desirable factors in the 
communities where they have lived. And right here let me say that 
no man or woman has the right to take upon himself the high title of 
teacher, who is not ready to justify it out of the schoolroom as well 
as in the schoolroom. No individual has the right to the name of 
teacher who can not be to a large majority of those in his community, 
an intellectual leader. He owes it to himself and to his profession to 
enlist his ability and energy as far as possible in every progressive move- 
ment of that community. 

A picture comes to my mind: a young woman applied at the 
office for a school. One was given her, away up in the mountains, 
several miles from the nearest railroad station. To reach it, it was 
necessary to go on horseback or on foot for seven miles over a trail 
that led down a grade that dropped over two thousand feet in two 
miles. There she found for a schoolhouse a one-time barroom made 
of rough, unplaned boards. A good old-time heater, rusty to the color 
of brick, occupied one corner of the room, while extending across one 
entire end was a neat bar. All about the schoolhouse were mountain 
walls, topped by peaks that carried snow most of the year. A wild 
rushing river near by kept vividly before one a constant reminder of 
Nature untamed. 

What a grand chance to have an easy, lazy time! What a place 
in which to write poetry and love sonnets galore! Possibly she did all 
of the latter, for she was a woman, particularly fortunate in form and 
face. But to her mind there was something infinitely more important 
to be done than even the writing of sonnets. There were seven children, 
two of them Indians, to be cared for; and right royally did she under- 
take her task. 

After the school had been running for about six mouths, I made 
my regular annual visit, and was pleasantly surprised at the inside 
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transfiguration that had taken place since the opening of the term in 
the fall. The rough walls were nearly hidden by immense brakes 
taken from the river’s banks, while fresh spruce boughs made pleasant 
relief for the brake-lined walls; in one end a space had been set apart 
for exhibiting the handiwork of the children in penmanship, drawing, 
paper-cutting and grass weaving. Stretching from opposite corners 
and sides of the room were paper chains made of bright-colored paper. 
Another space was devoted to some green matting dadoes, upon which 
were carefully arranged some Perry pictures of various sizes. The 
old stove was still there, for it sometimes happens that they need fire 
in it, even in May and June, but it was blackened and polished. An- 
other thing that attracted my attention was the use to which the bar 
had been put. It was covered with late magazines and papers, some 
of them for the children and some for the adults of the district—a fit 
work bench for the tools of education. The appearance of the room 
could not help making a good impression upon a visitor. But you 
know how critical we mortals are; I was just mean enough to say in 
_ my heart, “‘Possibly she is giving more time to the decorating of the 
walls of her room, and to outward adornment, than she is to the real 
book-work as laid down by the Board of Education.” But she was 
neglecting nothing. The little Indian boy and the little white lad, 
both beginners at the first of the term, showed a proficiency in handling 
the sounds and phonograms that left no doubt in my mind as to the 
work she had done in that line. Their regular reading work showed 
up equally good; it is true that little Joe had more difficulty in saying 
his sentences plainly, due largely to his home environment. In spelling, 
he readily outstripped his white classmate. In fact, throughout all her 
work the teacher proved clearly that not a subject had been slighted 
nor an important detail omitted. All the busy work contrivances were 
in evidence, the water-colored squares, counting sticks, colored cubes, 
etc. The whole atmosphere of the room breathed an air of work and 
interest that told me more than a volume could have done. When 
talking with her, I asked her how she had done so much for them. 
She said simply that it was a real pleasure, they were so interested in it 
all. And if I had questioned the children, they undoubtedly would 
have said that they liked it because it was nice. How appropriately 
could such a teacher say with John Ruskin: “We are not sent into 
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this world to do anything into which we can not put our hearts. We 
have certain work to do for our bread and that is to be done strenu- 
ously; other work to do for our delight, and that is to be done heartily; 
neither is to be done by halves or shifts, but with a will; and what is 
not worth the effort is not to be done at all.” 

A young man from the East dropped into the office one day. He 
did not have a college education, not even a complete normal training, 
but he did have good common sense. He obtained a certificate, per- 
mitting him to teach. He took a country school some distance from 
any town. ‘There were thirty-five boys and girls, ranging in ages from 
five to twenty years. There might have been many good impulses 
among these pupils; there were surely some bad ones. But he saw in 
the faces of most of them a desire to get something out of their asso- 
ciation with him. Into that school he threw his whole efforts. In 
every move he tried to emphasize his interest in them. Not only did 
his efforts go into the schoolroom, but out into the community at large. 
He was fortunate in some musical ability. A singing school was 
established, and once a week he met in the different homes his older pupils 
and other young people of the neighborhood. A Sunday school was 
organized and in it he taught a Bible class. A baseball team was 
put on foot, and on Saturday afternoons a social game among them- 
selves or with a neighboring team was played, and he took his place 
there. He wrestled with the young men and joined in their races, 
sometimes in their branding of cattle, and riding over the hills in round- 
ing them up for the occasion. In short, he became one of them as 
nearly as possible, without losing sight of the fact that all the time his 
position among them was that of teacher. That is what he actually did. 

This is what he might have done. Gone to the schoolhouse at 8 
a. m., taught till 4 p. m. Gone to his boarding place, walked in a 
dignified manner up and down the road until his supper was ready, 
taken his book and crawled under a tree and read till dark, then retired 
to his room and stayed till morning, gotten his breakfast and gone to 
school at 8 a. m., and so on ad infinitum. On Friday night hied him- 
self to the nearest town and there stayed till Sunday evening, and then 
pursued the routine of the week before. He could have done that and 
been wholly within the requirements of the face demands of his cer- 
tificate, but it would have been only the minimum requirements. He 
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might have learned more of book characters, and village life, but he 
would have missed the finest opportunity for real growth. Whenever 
a man or woman feels that he is bound only by the minimum require- 
ments in any line of work, the quicker he gets out, the better for both 
himself and the business in which he is engaged. 

The illustrations above cited are common. Yet, after all, it is the 
common things that make up the lives of most people. The achieve- 
ments of great men and women are, after all, only the brilliant flashes 
of a heavily charged intellectual atmosphere. The Wright brothers 
would have been impossible a hundred years ago. Every individual 
who influences his own community to higher ideals becomes thereby a 
permanent stockholder in every great reform. 

In this excessively commercial age, too often does the dollar mark 
obscure the vision to such an extent that only a dime results. Even 
the low standard of commercial value is not approximately reached, 
from a failure to appreciate the whole horizon of opportunity instead 
of a fractional part thereof. Professional self-development consists in 
utilizing every means that offers itself. If broad humanitarian prin- 
ciples will prompt the motives of the teaching force of the country, 
I’ll stand sponsor for the future welfare of this country. If those men 
and women who feel themselves called into the field of elementary 
and secondary education as instructors, will carefully lay an ear close 
to the ground that they may catch the clear meaning of the demands 
of the future, they will learn that the chief purpose of education is 
not the creation of an intellectual giant; neither is it the fashioning of 
a pure money-making machine; nor the development of a physical per- 
fection; but rather it is the securing a harmonious union of all these 
with that part of the human that comes nearest the Divine. To this 
end it is necessary to utilize every means about us; they may be books; 
they may be associations that at times seem below us; they may be tasks 
that lie far and away from our special line; they may even be burdens 
that others should bear; they may be pleasures frequently crossing our 
path; in total, they may be a hundred means that will serve to make of 
a teacher a sincere sympathizer with the highest demands of her 
environment. Does this seem like asking too much? If there were noth- 
ing on the other side to balance the account, it would. But to the 
conscientious individual, there will come a professional growth that will 
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far outweigh whatever of special effort has been expended; and for 
her personal preferment and advancement will come opportunities that 
can never reach a narrow soul. 


“There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you.” 


GIVE ME YOUR HEART IN FEBRUARY 


What do I care for an April lover? 

What is the worth of a Springtime vow? 
Winds of the Winter around me hover;— 
Give me a girl who will love me now! 
Give me your heart when the heart is wary, 
When Annabel-Lee-loves chill and die; 

Give me your heart in February, 
If you would have my heart’s reply. 


Any that live are in love in the Springtime; 
All of the World is a-wooing in May; 
Wild-birds coo in the joy of the wing-time; 
Teamsters sing on the city dray. 
But oh, when the ice on the pave is glary 
And the sleet bites cold from the leaden sky, 
Give me your heart in February, 
If you would have my heart’s reply. 


What is the fate of a Summer lover? 
Cupid’s a jester gay in June. 
A laugh or a sigh or a four-leaf clover 
Is cause for a kiss, forgot too soon. 
Smile if you will on the swains that tarry 
When warm sea-sands in the sunlight lie;— 
Give me your heart in February, 
If you would have my heart’s reply! 


CHESTER FIRKINS in February Lippincott’s. 
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THE CASE AGAINST SPECIALIZATION 


Dr. Jessica B. PEIxoTTO 
University of California 


HEN I was in France I met a boy named Archie. He 

W was sixteen years old, and was quite fixed as to what he was 

going to do for the rest of his life, and’ what were the 

things proper for him to learn in order for him to do this one thing. 

He used to sit in the pleasant French garden where we all lived, and 

say, sneeringly: “Oh, no, I won't learn this. Oh, no, I won't learn 
that, for I shall not need it in my business.” 

The French gentleman whose guest we were, said to me one day, 
“‘When I was in America, I met a boy named Johnnie Stone, and 
whenever I hear Archie talk, I think of Johnnie. Johnnie always 
wanted to try to do everything. If I was about to go hunting, Johnnie 
asked to use my gun. I would say, ‘Johnnie, can you shoot?’ ‘No, 
but I would like to try.” If I wanted to use my civil engineering in- 
struments, he would say, ‘May I try to do that?” ‘Johnnie, do you 
know anything about it?” ‘No, but I should like to lean.’ Now,” 
said my French friend, “Archie and Johnnie show the difference be- 
tween the English and American, or, for that matter, between the 
European and American. One wants forever to stick to some one rut; 
the other is striving always to try at everything.” The point of what 
I want to say is embedded in this story. 

The world is made up of Archies and Johnnie Stones, and the 
problem before us is, which of the two types is more desirable? I 
pronounce frankly for Johnnie as having the best chance for individual 
happiness and the greatest potentiality for social usefulness. To me 
specialization means a doctrine which would turn the individual, his 
imagination, his intellect, all his physical experiences, to some one 
thing, and I believe there is a good case against such a theory. If I 
understand the theory of specialization, it is in a few words this: the 
highest results to the race and to the individual come from singleness 
of purpose, therefore it is necessary to have singleness of training, to 
focus the thought of each member of society as swiftly as possible 
to some point of attack, so that each may become a strong effective 
instrument for carrying out a particular part of the great complex 
work necessary to develop human society. It is argued that if each 
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will work for himself, a society of successful and contented egos will 
of necessity result, or again it is argued that the consecration of self 
to others, which is after all the highest aim of the individual life, lies in 
a division of labor so complete that each shall give himself to some 
task-work, of which he does not necessarily understand the relation 
to the whole. Another way of putting it asserts that effective progress 
depends on each one doing his little task with the highest understand- 
ing of how to accomplish this task swiftly and accurately. It is 
therefore of first importance that we have in society that intensity of 
purpose which comes from the specialization of each in the service of 
all. 

The monks of the Medieval time have sent this message down to 
us. Persons who cling to creeds outworn will still say as the monks 
did, that the end of life is death, and that all that is necessary to do 
while here is to “work, for the night is coming.” If you are of this 
habit of mind, you, too, will think that working means to find some 
one task which you can do with the repose of mind that comes with 
routine service. 

For reasons practical, for reasons ethical, and for reasons social, 
then, this theory of specialization is held and urged by many persons. 
From my point of view it belongs to a time past. It may have been 
effective, it may have had, it may still have, for certain persons or 
certain civilizations, its serviceability; but on our time, in our society, 
it has lost its value as an ideal. If you want to test your own real 
lack of belief in the theory, open Voltaire’s “Candide,” read his 
admonition, “I] faut cultiver son jardin”’—could you universalize it 
and get organized democracy? Read Emerson’s “Self-Reliance.” Is 
there not a note there which seems to you self-reliance a |’outrance? 
If each man did follow the ideal in either of these, if each set up his 
own little home or lived unto himself, what would become of social 
life, using the word in its broadest, most real sense? The final social 
objection to specialization is this—it destroys points of personal con- 
tact. It makes classes, not societies. The man who understands only 
his own particular field of work can at best only group happily with 
those who are in his own field of labor. He is almost certain to be 
narrow of interest, inelastic, non-social in mind and body, and worst 
of all, early broken with a routine which almost invariably becomes 
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undermining and unattractive. Neurasthenia and all kindred troubles 
are, in my humble opinion, just so many evidences of the deplorable 
results of men who specialize on just one thing, and strain one set 
of tense nerves to the utmost in the insistent pursuit of one particular 
aim, knowing neither how to play nor to rest. The most definite 
objection to specialization is that it leads to routine and rutted life, 
the two surest forerunners of ineffectiveness and age. Just in the 
field where it is supposed to be the most useful it presents the evidence 
of its futility. Let me illustrate. 

As a result of the theory of specialization, you have the doctor 
who only prescribes, the lawyer who merely finds legal points, the 
business man who only “does business,” and the teacher who only 
teaches facts. 

Of what social service is the doctor who only prescribes? No 
more striking illustration of his lack of social usefulness can be given 
than in the story told by Dr. Babot, who has long ceased to be of 
this class, who tells how for about a year he tried to cure a woman of 
insomnia. She continually told him she just could not sleep in spite of all 
the medicine he gave her. One day it occurred to him to ask her if 
she cared properly for the bed in which she slept. ‘‘Oh, yes,” she said, 
“I make it up good every day, but the children do kick it about so 
at night.” To his horror, after a year of prescribing, he discovered 
that his patient was nightly trying to get sleep and rest in a bed in which 
three other persons also slept. This is no isolated instance. Thoughtful 
doctors are coming to see that if they do not know the surroundings 
of their patients, if especially they do not know the physical disabili- 
ties that encircle the lives of their poor patients, they may be ever so 
well trained in the formulae of prescriptions, but they will more often 
than not give advice and nostrums that neither cure nor help. 

In the same way the lawyer who does nothing but find legal points 
may spend years in bringing suit and pleading cases, all the while 
using statutes and forms of procedure which have long ceased to serve, 
merely because he had plunged so “‘specially”’ into the mechanics of a 
lawyer's office as to lose an appreciation of the slow, sure movement 
of that whole society in which he and his profession are but a part. 

Nothing could be probably more familiar to those to whom I 
speak than the necessity which presses the average teacher to specialize, 
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and yet will you not agree with me on reflection that nothing could be 
more questionable for his or her service as teacher than this same 
specialization? It is one of the paradoxes which I think will hold, 
that the least true things in the world are facts. The facts of ten years 
ago are largely disputed by the facts of to-day. Of how small social 
benefit, then, is the work of the average teacher who dedicates life to 
the pounding of long rows of facts into the heads of unfortunate 
youngsters chained to desks in ill-ventilated rooms! _ [Il-ventilation 
and the textbook are potent factors in making many a teacher forget 
that he or she is a part of the social life, and that the chief business 
of the teacher is to hold up to the young mind the mirror of life and 
show what is reflected therein. Nowhere more than in the teacher’s 
domain is the case against specialization so plain. The teacher who 
does not know that the stupid child is almost always ill; that her 
naughty child is often naughty because it is badly placed or over 
worked; that her child untidy in mind and body needs a visit to the 
home and an effort to carry better standards there—this teacher is 
primarily a dealer in facts, a mere specialist who aids to keep the 
schoolroom the place to which it is natural that healthy children should 
creep “‘like snail unwillingly.” 

I have an idea that some day we shall decide that neither dogma 
nor character defect is the cause of specialization. The real cause 
of this dubious type of training lies in the nature of human beings. 
It is a question of vitality and temperament. Just so long as an indi- 
vidual is of low vitality and of inelastic temperament, he will con- 
sciously or unconsciously long for a routine life. On the other hand, 
make the race strong and vigorous, possessed of what Professor Patten 
calls ‘surplus energy,” and you will have the majority fighting against 
specialization, each striving to relate himself in terms of understanding 
and effectiveness to the whole life. As progress and plenty find wider 
circles of human beings, more will aim to take and give existence in 
terms of Ruskin’s “‘More life and fuller; that, we want.” 

Life “that shall be copious, vehement, bold,” can not be the life 
of a specialist. The very essence of our conception of democracy 
denies the right to specialize, even makes out the most cogent case 
against it. Every man and every woman is called upon to be at 
once a private individual and a citizen. To be a citizen means to 
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understand in its entirety the world in which one lives. No specialist 
can achieve the conception of organized social life; and organized social 
life is the prime essential to successful democracy. Organized work, 
organized government, organized play, these are the watchwords of 
the hour and all these ask only that specialization which knows some- 
thing about everything even before a great deal about some one thing. 
The man thus endowed, “works for the joy of the working,” striving 
to make his work, not a routine performance, but an aspect of “Things 
as They Are.” 


SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 


RutTH Larrp KIMBALL 
San Jose, California 


Nestling among the hills, secure, remote, 

Where naught disturbs, or breaks the silence deep, 
The little village lies, and takes no note 

Of Time. The sunset shadows slowly creep 
From tile to tower, until they hold at last 

In solemn spell each vision-haunted wall. 
Here dusky moss and slow decay hold fast 

The ancient town, its church, its cloisters, all. 


Franciscan Fathers, in the days gone by, 

Seeking to serve their God in serving Man, 
Builded the church, and here at peace they lie 

Where once their faithful service they began. 
Now rests upon their work, still and sublime, 

The heavy hand of unregarded Time. 


CAUSE FOR CONGRATULATION 


The future of the California Council of Education would seem to 
be assured. Now that the Western Journal of Education ‘‘will support 
the California Council of Education and its measures whenever right, 
and approve them whenever wrong,” the new body should have smooth 
sailing. The promise of such unswerving allegiance will no doubt be 
duly appreciated by the members of the Council. 
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HEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT SUPERVISION OF 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA 


GeorcE L. LESLIE 
School Medical Director, Los Angeles 


HE recent legislature of California passed a law establish- 
ing health and development supervision in the public schools of 
the State. 

The term, Health and Development Supervision, was chosen 
instead of Medical Supervision or School Hygiene, because that term 
expressed most directly the purpose of the work in the schools. The 
California law provides essentially for the following, under the direc- 
tion of Boards of Education or Boards of School Trustees: 

First. The establishment of annual physical examinations of school 
pupils and a follow-up-service to secure the correction of defective 
development, thus maintaining continuous health and growth supervision 
of children and youths. 

Second. The requirement of physical examination of all candi- 
dates for teachers’ positions in the public schools to determine vitality 
and efficiency and make possible further examination of teachers as may 
be advisable to determine continued fitness for work, and to determine 
the amount of work to be required of the teaching force of the schools, 
consistent with efficiency and continued service. 

Third. The adjustment of school activities to health and growth 
needs and development processes of pupils. 

Fourth. The special study of mental retardation and deviation of 
pupils in the schools. 

Fifth. Expert sanitary supervision. 

Sixth. It provides for a class of educators—experts in physiology, 
hygiene and practical psychology—who can skilfully diagnose defective 
growth and development, and take more intelligent steps to grow chil- 
dren and youths. It provides for the co-operation of this class of edu- 
cators and all educators with skilled physicians. 

Seventh. The law by implication leaves to city boards of health 
all matters pertaining to contagious and infectious diseases as a matter 
of public health. It implies also close co-operation with such boards. 

The law is permissive, not mandatory. Undoubtedly the next legis- 
lature will make this law compulsory, and add whatever amendment 
two years of practical application of the law may seem advisable to the 
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best educators and physicians of the State. It was intentionally made 
permissive in order that an educational period should precede its com- 
pulsory enactment. The State laws of this character thus far enacted 
are more or less excellent and experience in their application will sooner 
or later demonstrate what provisions are most helpful. 

The California law has certain features which emphasize work of 
marked need and gives power to accomplish it. 

The physical examinations specified are complete or may be made 
complete. A skilful and careful examiner is not limited and can ferret 
out the causes which interfere with the health, growth and efficiency 
of pupils and teachers. 

That these examinations should be given in all schools under the 
control of Boards of Education, there can be no question. To bring 
this about is simply a matter of time and education of the public. While 
the annual examination of pupils is advisable and essential in the majority 
of pupils, yet in many cases these examinations need to be more fre- 
quent, and in other instances may be less so. 

The department carrying on this work is given in California the 
power not only of examinations and diagnosis, but the adjustment of 
school activities to health and growth needs and to development processes. 

As schools usually go, this adjustment is a part of the educational 
work of the teaching force; but of all things that are not skilfully done, 
this adjustment is certainly one of them. This result has come about 
because educational work has been conducted too largely from the 
informational standpoint instead of that of development. 

There is very marked need of placing the supervision of such adjust- 
ment in the hands of skilled experts, whose skilled help will enable 
the schools to be more nearly equal to the task of growing children and 
youths. 

It is accepted by all that health and growth examinations of pupils 
wherever well conducted have shown: not only the presence of large num- 
bers of pathological conditions of development and pathological activi- 
ties and pathological environment which deplete the health, growth and 
vigor of children and youths, which bring about more or less inefficiency 
and degeneracy, and sooner or later make easy the work of the microbe 
of whatever disease he may be the author in his march of sickness 
and death; but also seriously handicap the efficiency of adult life. 
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Otherwise stated, from the literature of this subject, the above state- 
ment may be read as follows: 

“It would take four disasters like that at Cleveland every school 
day of the year, to keep pace with the march of death among school 
children of the land, and yet this loss is largely preventable.” 

“Fifty per cent of all who die between the ages of 20 and 30 
years of age, die of tuberculosis, and no doubt a large proportion of 
this enormous loss of human life at its most efficient period, is the result 
of unwholesome conditions of school life.” 

“*More than one-half of the children born into the world die before 
they reach life’s meridian.” They lose the last of life for which the 
first was made, as Browning puts it. 

“It is well for those who mourn for the dead that they either do 
not know or lose sight of the fact that this loss, inconceivably great as 
it is, is largely preventable.” 

“Tt is not the death rate (large as it is, and preventable as it is) 
during the school years, that is the significant thing. It is whether dur- 
ing the years when nature’s forces are at flood tide, sufficient strength 
and vitality is being stored up to bring adult life to its best efficiency.” 

How skilfully the schools are conserving the efficiency of the school 
children and eventually adult life, may be judged from a discussion 
of “‘Repeaters’” as shown by data of fifty-five cities recently published 
in the “‘Psychological Clinic’ of April, 1909, where the result of the 
discussion is that out of 1,900,000 pupils of these fifty-five leading cities 
of the United States, 300,000 are “‘Repeaters”’ at a cost of $14,000,- 
000 annually to the fifty-five cities in the process of repetition, which is 
largely wasteful. 

One may well add to this report that while repetition, eliminator 
and retardation are good barometers of school efficiency, they do not 
measure at all the failure of the schools and the homes to bring the health 
and vigor and efficiency of youth to a possible maximum. 

It is not physical defects that cause all the retardation, repetition and 
ineficiency exhibited by the pupils of the schools. The larger cause is 
wrong adjustment of school activities to health and growth needs and 
development processes. It is a poor balance of physical and mental 
activities. It is a lack of sufficient motor activity and sense training 
to build well the nervous centers and develop a well-grown brain. 
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Our system of education does not take into account to any adequate 
extent, inherited powers or growth tendencies of pupils. Nascent periods 
—Nature’s development opportunities—are little heeded. Physiologi- 
cal age, upon which weight, height, strength, scholarship, physical and 
mental endurance primarily depend, our educational work is largely dis- 
regardful of, for it takes into consideration numerical age alone, not 
development age. 

Pupils in most high schools are handled most unintelligently at the 
pubertal age in the adjustment of school activities to physical and mental 
endurance. When physical and functional development is the most 
important need of the pupil, the high schools draw too largely upon 
the strength and vitality nature has reserved for development, and apply 
it to short-sighted intellectual advancement, and by such unintelligent 
course of action, limit many of the highest intellectual and moral possi- 
bilities of no small percentage of the young lives of our time. Pupils who 
have inherited tendencies to weakness are too little guarded at transition 
periods, when undue stress and strain of whatever nature may bring 
disaster. The large amount of juvenile crime and juvenile insanity which 
outcrop at from twelve to fifteen years of age is an illustration full of 
significance to the school. 

It makes little difference whether pupils know a little more or a little 
less of any or all the informational work of the schools; it makes all 
the difference whether school activities build a stable nervous system and 
a well-grown mind, whether the activities of home and school are such 
as to call forth the best development essential in youth for the highest 
efficiency in adult life. When we do this well, we shall not only attend 
to defective physical development, but shape physical and mental activ- 
ity to meet development needs and processes. 

That the schools may be equal to their opportunity to thus intelli- 
gently grow boys and girls, educators must be able to give skilled phys- 
ical examinations themselves and such mental examinations and tests 
as may be practical, utilizing the results of such examinations for the 
more intelligent handling of the pupils of the schools. 

The services of skilled physicians are most valuable in the schools, 
but however valuable the services of a skilled physician, such service 
can be made much more valuable and efficient by the co-operation of 
educators skilled in these matters. Why should physicians whose work 
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necessitates the highest skill in surgery and in the handling of diseases 
where life and death hang in the balance be asked to spend their entire 
time in giving physical examinations in school, when by so doing a large 
part of their technical knowledge is not required except in special phases 
of the work and in special cases? It may be held that this is the field 
of prophylaxis in medicine. It is also the field of prophylaxis in educa- 
tion, essential for the best growth and development and efficiency, and 
is common to education, sociology and medicine. 

It were far better economy of human efficiency for educators skilled 
in this special work and physicians to jointly occupy this field, physicians 
taking charge of special phases and special cases where their more 
extended knowledge of disease is necessary, and educators conducting 
all work of growth and development necessary for the more intelligent 
handling of children and youths. 

Educators to do this work should be particularly well trained in 
physical and mental diagnosis, in physiology and applied hygiene and 
in practical psychology. Such training will not necessarily lead to the 
degree of M. D. Indeed, the most efficient training in this regard 
will not prepare for the practice of medicine, but the practice of most 
essential and vital work in education. To this end special courses of 
training at universities and normal schools should be inaugurated which 
will meet the need of the hour. The present courses of education at the 
universities and normal schools do not meet this need. 

If it be held, as it often is, that educators can not acquire the skill 
essential for physical and mental diagnosis for successfully handling this 
field of physiology, hygiene and practical psychology, and at the same 
time acquire further qualifications usually held as essential to an edu- 
cator; then let those educators who hold such views take a position of 
inferiority for all time to physicians who stand ready not only to take 
possession of this field, but also at the same time to be equal to the 
work of the skilled surgeon and to skilfully handle disease—the whole 
field of technical medicine. 

Why should educators of whom the public have a right to expect 
skill in growing boys and girls be largely untrained in this field most vital 
and essential in education? 

The rank and file of teachers, nor all principals and superintendents, 
may never be able, with all the informational and executive work 
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required of them, to attain to special skill in this regard, but they should 
be much more intelligent than they are to-day in these regards, and the 
way ought to be open to all who choose to attain highest efficiency in 
these matters essential and vital in growing boys and girls. This is the 
field of child study in its most useful and basic form—practical psychol- 
ogy and medical inspection of schools combined—with the educator 
master of the work except where an extended knowledge of disease 
requires the physician. 

Until such condition is attained, physicians must largely occupy 
this field in the schools, give such help and time as is practical to super- 
intendents, principals and teachers, whose training, however excellent 
in other ways, in a very large majority of cases, has not been at all 
adequate in this essential field of education. 

It is certainly important that educators skilled in this regard should 
be licensed by the State with the same legal right of examination and 
diagnosis as that of a physician, so that in so far as examinations and 
diagnosis of growth and development, in the prevention of inefficiency 
and degeneration, of lowered vitality, and to a greater or less extent 
of disease, the educator and physician shall stand on common ground. 
The educator’s field thereafter is hygienic activities, hygiene of instruction 
and environment, and that of the physician, surgery and the shilled 
handling of disease. 

The third clause of the “Purpose of Health and Development Su- 
pervision of the California Law” provides for the special study of mental 
retardation and deviation in the schools. 

This special study begins with a complete physical examination— 
adjusts school activities to health and growth needs and to development 
processes of the individual pupil. It emphasizes the fact that the school- 
room is a psychological laboratory where the cause of retardation and 
degeneration are to be found and remedied, and the conditions which 
bring about excellence are in action. The prevention and cure of retard- 
ation and degeneration must be undertaken by the teaching force of the 
schools. Much of sickness, of death, of defect, of inefficiency and 
degeneracy, is unquestionably due to unfortunate inheritance. When 
the world learns to choose its parenthood in a wiser way many of 
these unfortunate conditions will never find expression. Whatever the 
heredity, childhood and youth constitute a period of latency during which 
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hygienic living, hygienic activity and hygienic environment will do away 
with a large amount of unfortunate heredity, bar the road to inefhi- 
ciency and degeneracy, as well as to sickness and death. 

It is the opportunity of the schools to handle this problem with 
special skill and ferret out the causes of mental retardation and devia- 
tion, educate the homes to co-operate with the school in removing the 
barriers to possible excellence of the young. The California law empha- 
sizes this work and makes possible opportunity of high order for the 
schools of the State. 

The California law provides for all work usually included under the 
head of sanitation, for expert supervision in the construction of school 
buildings, etc., under the heading of School Hygiene. The larger mean- 
ing of this heading was not used in that the caption “Health and 
Development Supervision’’ stands in this law for the larger meaning of 
the term, ‘School Hygiene.” 

The law further safeguards the work, requiring of both educators 
and physicians, health and development certificates issued by the county 
Boards of Education, to holders of life diplomas (educators) or cer- 
tificates to practice medicine and surgery (physicians) who hold in addi- 
tion thereto a recommendation of special fitness issued by the State 
Board of Education. Discretionary power lies with the State Board 
of Education with whom thus rests the responsibility of shaping the 
stamp of men and women who shall conduct the work specified by the 
law in the schools of the State. 

The work is administrative and directive for all departments of 
educational training. For city schools the department of health and 
development is an administrative department essential to school author- 
ities for the more intelligent handling of the schools. For county 
schools, the County Superintendent’s office should be the headquarters 
of the work. When the law is made compulsory, there will undoubtedly 
be organized a State department, with headquarters at the State Super- 
intendent’s office, who will see that City and County Superintendents 
carry out the provisions of the law. 

In the educational period preceding the compulsory enactment of 
the law in California, certain forces are more or less earnestly at work 
shaping the future educational work in this regard in the State, namely: 


The State Board of Education, the State Board of Health, the 
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Women’s Federated Clubs of the State, individual educators and 
physicians, etc. 

As an illustration of the character of this promotion work the follow- 
ing organization of health and development work was suggested in a 


special circular issued by the Women’s Federated Clubs of California 
in May, 1909: 


1. The establishment of departments of health and development 
under the direction of the Board of Education headed by an educational 
expert well qualified in the special work specified by the law. The 
establishment of annual physical examination of pupils to secure correc- 
tion of physical defects, thus maintaining continuous health and growth 
supervision of children and youths. In larger cities an examining staff, 
consisting of both educators and physicians, should carry on this work. 


2. The establishment of a follow-up-service to secure the co-op- 
eration of parents in the correction of physical defects and other matters 
pertaining to the health and growth needs of pupils—the field of the 
school nurse and social worker. 


3. An organization of the physicians of cities to supply medical 
aid and expert medical service for both city and county schools, and 
in cases where the school can certify to urgent financial need of 
parents, to supply service at reduced rates. This department must 
devise some plan so that the department of health and development of 
the schools can recommend skilled physicians to parents desiring such 
information, and further, some good plan of supplying corrective 
physical training for individual pupils. 

4. This department, in co-operation with superintendents, prin- 
cipals and teachers, is to adjust school activities to health and growth 
needs, modifying the course of study whenever necessary and possible 
to meet the needs of individual pupils; to supervise the training of excep- 
tional pupils showing mental retardation, deviation or special excellence; 
to especially supervise the instruction in hygiene; to head seminars for 
the instruction of teachers in normal and abnormal growth and develop- 
ment; to head bureaus of experts, whose approval must be obtained 
before any school buildings can be erected, or school furniture pur- 
chased; to co-operate with parent-teachers associations in public edu- 
cation. 
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BIRD AND ARBOR DAY PROGRAMS, MARCH 7, 1910 


I 
Prepared by State Humane Association 
Song—To Trees. 
Song—To Birds. 
Reading—Bird and Arbor Day Law. 
Recitation—Springtime in California—Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Recitation—Gulls; Quail. 
Report—What we have done or can do to protect birds and trees. 
Essay—Birds and Trees and Their Relation to Each Other. 
Recitation—The Spring Call—M. F. Butts, author. 
Essay—Luther Burbank’s Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers. 
Song— 
Quotations—Each pupil to recite a selected sentence. 
Song— 
“‘Songs of Happy Life,”” by S. J. Eddy, published by Silver Bur- 
dett & Company, has suitable songs and selections. 


II 
Pasadena Audubon Society, 1908 


Program outdoors, of course—in front of the school building—at 
10 o'clock in the morning. We had moved the piano out on the 
porch on which were the nine trees we were to plant along the front 
street. The nine grades of pupils were picturesquely grouped on the 
grounds, edged around with many visiting patrons. The following 
program was presented: 








Chorus—America—Alll participating. 

Object and Origin of Arbor Day—Pupil of sixth grade. 
Song—The Tree’s Friends—Kindergarten class. 
Recitation—Arbor Day—Pupil of third grade. 
Song—Swinging "Neath the Old Apple Tree—First grade. 
Recitation—Pussy Willows—Second grade. 

Song—Pretty Pussy Willows—First and second grades. 
Short Quotations—Several of the fourth grade. 

A number of fifth grade boys, dressed as Indians and imper- 
sonating trees, stood on porch as in a forest, each reciting his part 
from the poem, Hiawatha. The effect of this was unique. 


10. Song—Oh, Rosebud Red!—Seventh grade. 
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11. Marguerite Wand Drill—Sixteen girls and two boys of the 
eighth grade—all costumed in white and adorned with smilax and 
white marguerites—wands covered in white and trimmed with the 
same vine and flowers. This drill was done to music, and was very 
pretty and graceful. 

12. Address by Superintendent Hamilton. 

13. The following by a pupil of the first grade: 

(1) “Let us plant a tree in the pasture lot, 
Where the cows may rest when the sun is hot.” 
(2) Two tiny boys surveying a tree about to be planted— 
First boy asks: 
“Dear little tree that we plant to-day, 
What will you be when we’re old and gray?” 
Second boy responds, taking up the tree: 
“The savings bank of the squirrel and mouse, 
For robin and wren an apartment house, 
The dressing-room of the butterfly’s ball, 
The locust and katydid’s concert hall, 
The school boy’s ladder in pleasant June, 
The school girl’s tent in the July noon; 
And my leaves shall whisper merrily 
A tale of the children who planted me.” 

Two representatives from each class marched in turn to the porch, 
receiving their class tree in turn, and led the class to the place of plant- 
ing. This was done to music, and each received applause from the other 
classes upon receiving the tree. 


A Lucky HALT 

Little Johnnie, who had been praying for some months for God 
to send him a baby brother, finally became discouraged. “I don’t 
believe God has any more little boys to send,” he told his mother, 
“tand I’m going to quit it.” 

Early one morning not long after this he was taken into his 
mother’s room to see twin boys who had arrived in the night. Johnnie 
regarded them thoughtfully for some minutes. 

“‘Gee,”” he remarked finally, “‘it’s a good thing I stopped praying 
when I did.’”"—Everybody’s Magazine. 
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THE MUNICH PLAN 


CHARLES A. BENNETT 
Editor Manual Training Magazine 


OOK over ten high school courses of study picked up at random 
L and you will find that nine of them are manifestly planned to 
fit pupils for college. Talk with the high school principals and 
you will learn that even the English courses and the mechanic arts courses, 
which look like finishing courses, will fit students for certain departments 
in the State University. Look over ten grammar grade courses, also 
picked at random, and you will find that all ten of them are planned 
to fit pupils for the high school. Talk with the teachers and you will 
learn that they advise all their pupils, except the dunces, to go on to the 
high school, and the reason they don’t advise the dunces to go is that their 
going would reflect upon their teachers. The more one studies the situa- 
tion the more certainly is he led to the conclusion that the aim of the 
elementary school is to fit for the high school, which, in turn, aims to fit 
for the college, and in many cases the aim of the college is to fit for still 
higher work in the university. The American school system, whether we 
like to admit it or not, is very largely a straight and narrow road from 
the kindergarten direct to the university. And if a pupil switches off 
at any point, he is looked upon as getting out of the royal road and very 
likely going to his educational doom. If he takes a side track leading 
quickly to industry he is looked upon as foolish or dull or warped in some 
way—really an inferior person, when as a matter of fact, in doing so he 
may be starting toward his highest possible place in the world. Higher 
book learning does not provide the only road to success in life, yet the 
school recognizes no other—alas for the ninety per cent that fall out by 
the way! 

In marked contrast with our American system is the elementary 
school system of England. In the English council schools, the straight 
course is from the infant school to industry, and it is only the few selected 
pupils who go on to the university. In these schools, which correspond 
roughly to our public schools, it is taken for granted that every boy on 
leaving school will earn his living in some kind of manual employment, 
working under some other person, and his course is shaped with this in 
mind. But one needs to remember that in England there are also many 
private and endowed schools constituting another parallel system which, 
like our own, does lead direct to the university. It seems very desirable, 
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then, that the American public school system, where practically all chil- 
dren, rich and poor, are educated together, should combine the advantages 
of both of the English systems. Under our conditions it seems only reason- 
able that our system should train equally well for both industry and the 
university, but to do this we must recognize the industrial aim as a worthy 
one and change our courses accordingly. This may mean changes in sev- 
eral directions, but certainly one of these must be in giving more time to the 
manual arts in the upper grades. It may mean a simplification of the 
matter of instruction in all subjects; it may also mean that the depart- 
mental or high school organization will begin at the opening of the 
seventh grade, but it surely means more thoroughness in the subjects which 
are taught and the elevation of the manual arts to the same plane as the 
major subjects of the course. 

In this connection we may well consider the epoch-making changes 
going on in the city of Munich under the supervision of Dr. Georg 
Kirchensteiner. In the Flurstrasse School, a volkschule, under the prin- 
cipalship of Heinrich Eber the following programs of studies are carried 
out in the eighth grade: 


For boys— hours a week. 
CE tas eae Cee kenes MeReGod 2 
RS i ot ey Eke Owe ee eek a 2 
Reading and Literature.............cccccee. 3 
EE rdard wate ew ka Mead ndes Kx OaS 2 
Practical mathematics, including Bookkeeping... . . 4 
re re 2 
Natural Science, (a) Theory................- 2 

(b) Laboratory, Phodies. 6.0 ccc cc ccccce 2 
PN cretanwekeawes 2 

Handwork; Woodworking and metalworking, each 
i 4405 cheb ee KK eeeRe ease A 
PE itv eeds Div aiunseeenekenewsncds 5 
IN ocr is benched Sw setae ee dle Gabe oa 2 
Mik eetdnawedcedeniane men 32 


One hour of the time given to drawing is devoted to working draw- 
ings in connection with the shopwork. The remainder is divided between 
freehand and mechanical drawing. 
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For girls (who are in classes separate from the boys) — 
hours a week. 


CD eS ke wtint Ventckhdeseunesasnees 2 
DOUnes GE RANOUNONS . oka cs cnc csseeeisaes 2 
BI 6s ini cemneanewneauaek 3 
Domestic Economy; (a) Theory.............. - 

BC ee reer TTC 4 
Ng 540 dee ew Rees eenee eee 2 
WE oS 0ksandescwedeweateiensseseeee I 
BED 6 distanced is Ses anweneseseeeeree 2 
CRED 6.05 bk ate ese err nsaeaontens a 

Wb 40caueseeneasue ete 25 


These programs are significant for many reasons. Notice that the 
boys have 32 hours of work while the girls have only 25; the boys have 
6 hours of mathematics while the girls have none apart from their 
domestic economy, which includes some work in applied mathematics. 
The boys take physics; the girls do not. 


But especially notice that in this finishing year of the elementary 
school the emphasis is placed on practical mathematics, laboratory work 
in science, drawing and manual training for the boys—in all 21 hours 
out of 32—and on domestic economy, needlework and drawing for 
the girls—in all 14 hours out of the 25. The director of the school 
says that the guiding principle in the selection of studies is to follow the 
natural development of children and at the same time to recognize prob- 
able future occupation. In this connection it should be stated that in the 
eighth grade only is marked emphasis placed upon vocational work. The 
work of the grades below the eighth is no more vocational than in our 
own schools, except that it is more thoroughly done than in many of ours. 


While it is evident to every American who studies the schools of 
Germany that we can not successfully adopt all the features of German 
industrial education, it is equally evident that we can get many sugges- 
tions from German schools, and to us it seems clear that the schools of 
Munich offer suggestions of special value with reference to some of the 
present organization problems of the upper grammar grades. If we were 
to adopt the Munich plan for the eighth grade, or incorporate into our 
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program of studies for the seventh and eighth grades the essential features 
of the Munich plan, several of our problems of time allowance, selection 
of studies and correlation would at once vanish. It is probable, too, that 
in doing so, we would be going about as far as we ought to go in the 
direction of vocational training in the elementary schools. Whether this 
plan is better than two parallel courses in these grades—one leading 
directly to industry and the other toward the university is of course an 
open question, but we are sure that many hold to the opinion, which they 
believe to be supported by sound psychology, that to enrich the elementary 
school on the side of industry, even to the extent of giving considerable 
training that may fairly be looked upon as vocational in character, will in 
the long run prove a benefit to the boy who goes on to the university even 
though he may suffer some slight temporary disadvantages, and most 
certainly to the boy who never goes beyond the high school. Indeed, for 
the boy who stops at the end of or part way through the high school 
course, the emphasis given to practical mathematics, science and the man- 
ual arts in the grammar grades would be but the beginning of a course 
of study rich in vocational elements which might culminate in technical 
and trade courses during the last two high school years. It would seem 
to be evident, then, that the large majority if not all of the pupils in the 
upper grammar grades would be greatly benefited by making at least the 
eighth year work decidedly vocational in character. 


ON THE WATER WaGON 


In reward of faithful political service an ambitious saloon keeper 
was appointed police magistrate. 

““What’s the charge ag’in’ this man?” he inquired when the first 
case was called. 

**Drunk, yer honor,” said the policeman. 

The newly-made magistrate frowned upon the trembling defendant. 

“Guilty or not guilty?” he demanded. 

“Sure, sir,” faltered the accused, “I never drink a drop.” 

“*Have a cigar, then,”” urged his honor persuasively, as he absentty 
polished the top of his judicial desk with his pocket handkerchief.— 
Everybody's Magazine. 
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STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


Presented by the Committee on Resolutions, 
California Teachers’ Association 


Relating to Industrial Education— 


WHEREAS, The courses of study offered in the traditional high 
schools are suited to the educational needs of only a small minority of 
young people of secondary school age; and 

WHEREAS, There is an urgently increasing demand that pro- 
vision be made at public expense for the educational needs of the great 
majority of such young people; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the California Teachers’ Association, That the ques- 
tion of industrial education be referred for investigation to a Com- 
mission on Industrial Education, the nucleus of whose membership shall 
be a committee of nine, of whom not more than four shall be persons 
engaged in school work, and that we respectfully request Mr. Harris 
Weinstock to act as chairman of such committee, with power to select 
the remaining members of the committee and to increase the number 
of persons upon this commission as the work of the commission may 
require. Further, that we request this commission to report its con- 
clusions as early as October, 1910, in order that opportunity may be 
had for their discussion at the meetings of the various affiliated bodies 
before the next legislature shall convene. 


Relating to More Efficient Supervision of Rural Schools— 


WHEREAS, The manner of election, the brief tenure, and the low 
salaries of county superintendents of schools operate against securing 
and retaining the services of persons especially qualified for the work 
of supervision, and 

WHEREAS, Effective supervision is practically impossible under 
the present system, since the schools are scattered over wide areas and 
since the work of supervision is only one of many duties imposed upon 
these officers; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the California Teachers’ Association, That the 
president of this association appoint a commission of seven to devise a 
more effective plan of supervision for rural schools, and that two mem- 
bers of this commission shall be persons not actively engaged in school 
work. Further, that this commission be requested to report its con- 
clusions as early as October, 1910, in order that opportunity may be 
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had for their discussion at the meetings of the affiliated bodies before 
the next legislature shall convene. 


Relating to Instruction in Sanitation and to Medical Inspection of 


Children in the Public Schools— 


WHEREAS, The movement for the prevention of disease is world- 
wide in its scope, and beneficent in its purpose, and 


WHEREAS, The success of this movement necessitates the education 
of all persons in the elementary principles of sanitation and health; 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that courses in 
sanitation and health be made obligatory in all public elementary and 
high schools; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge upon school authorities the necessity of 
providing for the medical inspection of school children, and for the 
professional treatment of such as are physically defective, at public 
expense, where parents or guardians can not afford the cost of expert 
medical services. 


Concerning the Eligibility of Women as Candidates for the Position 
of County Superintendent of Schools— 


WHEREAS, The recent primary election law apparently disqualifies 
women as candidates for election to the office of county superintendent of 
schools; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Legislative Committee of this association be 
instructed to proceed at once to take such steps as it may deem advis- 
able to have such apparent disqualifications removed, and to provide 
for such modification of this law as will insure to women candidates 
the same conditions as for men candidates for this office. 


Concerning the Annual Election of Teachers— 
WHEREAS, The present law provides for the annual election of 
teachers, and 
WHEREAS, The time when such election usually takes place is 
about the middle of the summer vacation, and 
WHEREAS, The operation of this law is usually attended by pro- 
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longed uncertainty and is responsible in many instances for the shifting 
of teachers from school to school; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the committee on legislation be instructed to pro- 
ceed immediately to secure the enactment of legislation that will render 
such annual re-election of teachers unnecessary and that will permit 
of the election of teachers at an earlier date than that upon which such 
elections are now commonly made. 


Concerning Proposed Legislation— 


WHEREAS, It is highly important that opportunity be had for the 
full discussion of all proposed legislation; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the committee on legislation be instructed to for- 
mulate all proposed legislation before October, 1910, in order that 
such proposed legislation may be brought before the councils of the 
various associations for discussion next year. 


Concerning the Services of the State Library— 


WHEREAS, The State Library is rendering much valuable assist- 
ance to teachers and school officials in the matter of selecting and cata- 
loguing school libraries, and particularly through its display of a model 
rural school library; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the California Teachers’ Association hereby ex- 
presses its acknowledgment of these services, and urges that school 
authorities avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by this co- 
operative effort. 


Concerning the Work of the State Board of Health— 
WHEREAS, The State Board of Health has undertaken a cam- 
paign of popular education in matters of sanitation; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this Association heartily endorses this campaign 
and pledges its co-operation in this worthy movement. 


Concerning Playgrounds— 

WHEREAS, The opportunities for the normal physical activity of 
children through play are severely curtailed in the more densely popu- 
lated communities; therefore be it 
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Resolved, That we urge upon school authorities the necessity of 
providing more ample school grounds, and upon urban communities the 
necessity of providiug suitably equipped playgrounds for children; and 
further, be it 

Resolved, That we heartily commend the work recently undertaken 
by the California Playgrounds Association. 


Concerning Teachers’ Salaries— 
WHEREAS, The increased cost of living has not been accompanied 
by commensurate increase in teachers’ salaries; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we respectfully direct the attention of school officers 
and of the public generally to the necessity of higher salaries for teach- 
ers, if capable persons are to be induced to enter this work and if pro- 
ficient teachers are to be retained in the service of the State. 


Concerning the Discounting of Salary Warrants— 

WHEREAS, It is only just that teachers who engage to teach for a 
stated salary receive their monthly compensations in full; and 

WHEREAS, Our present system of payment of salary warrants 
makes the discounting of such warrants practically obligatory; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the legislative committee of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association be instructed to endeavor to secure suitable legislation 
whereby salary warrants may be made interest-bearing from date of 
issue to the date when proper funds are available for their payment. 


Concerning a State Retirement Law— 

WHEREAS, The State can promote and maintain an efficient school 
system only by attracting and retaining in its service the highest type of 
teachers; and 

WHEREAS, This is manifestly impossible unless an adequate pro- 
vision for disability and old age is made; and 

WHEREAS, The State alone is in a position to make such a pro- 
vision; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the California Teachers’ Association declares itself 
in favor of a comprehensive State Retirement Law without compulsory 
insurance features. 
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STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


Concerning a Method of Securing Positions— 


Resolved, That this Association appoint a committee to report, at 
the next meeting, a plan whereby teachers seeking positions may be 
enabled to do so in an effective, economical and professional manner, 
and that we recommend. other teachers’ associations in this State to take 
similar action. 





Concerning the Panama Canal Exposition— 
We recommend the holding of a great international exposition in San 
Francisco in 1915, to commemorate the completion of the Panama 


Canal. 


Concerning Bulletins Issued by the State Superintendent (offered from 
the floor by Mr. Alison Ware)— 
Resolved, That this Association commend the several bulletins 
issued by the State Superintendent. 


Concerning the Assistance and Co-operation of Various Individuals and 
Organizations— 

WHEREAS, The success of the present meeting of this Association 
is due in a considerable measure to the assistance and hearty co-operation 
of many persons and organizations not directly connected with this 
organization; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our sincere appreciation to all persons 
and organizations who have assisted in this session of the Association. 


Signed, D. R. Jones, Chairman, 
Mrs. Mary W. GEorcE, 
W. T. HELMs, 
ELIZABETH SHERMAN, 
A. J. CLoup, 

O. A. JOHNSON, 
JEssIE SMITH, 

Roy W. Coup, 

C. L. BIEDENBACH, 
T. E. LoyNaAHAN, 
FLorRENCE DuBruTz, 
Lew BALL. 
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APPLICATION OF THE HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
SCIENCES TO THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Mrs. Eten H. RICHARDS 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston 


HE new order of things has come, but women so far have not 
been given the means with which to utilize it. To whom shall 
we turn for experience and knowledge? The man in the indus- 

trial world. 

The management of American industries, the methods of the Ameri- 
can business world stand at the very front, brought there by using the 
lessons of experience to form a definite science of business methods. 

The home can not be maintained without labor—how much labor 
depends upon the perfection of machinery and then woman’s greater 
flexibility of thought and adaptability of manipulation. She must feel 
the sense of power over things. The girl needs as much manual train- 
ing as the boy; the means may be different, but the goal is the same, “‘to 
train workmen to do better work.”” For the well-being of her family, 
she should be taught to know the machinery of the home and how to 

There must be another workshop added to your group. What 
care for it as well as the boy who is to be trained as an engineer or for 
some industrial enterprise knows his plant. 
shall it be—a station for the application of the industrial arts and 
sciences to the home? In the study of electricity, I wish we had a room 
in one of our educational institutions as well equipped with household 
appliances as the salesroom of a modern electric light company. 

Again, it shows how we are turning to the outside industries for 
the development of manual training, and we must utilize this same ten- 
dency if we mean to cultivate woman’s efficiency in her traditional de- 
partment if she is to continue to control it. 

The time is ripe for the movement. The family, the house, its fur- 
nishings, its management, its daily care, its needs in mechanical appli- 
ances, its ethical standards, and the share of the income it needs to carry 
it on successfully under twentieth century conditions must be determined, 
and we must prepare the future home-maker by all the light of modern 
science, and we must fully realize the bearing of mechanical and economic 
changes upon the material surroundings of the home life. This prepara- 
tion can not be too closely interwoven with all school work. 
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A SCHOOLMASTER’S PEACE OF MIND 
Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


Editorial from Journal of Education 


SCHOOLMASTER’S peace of mind is his main asset and 
his chief reward. Of all men he most needs such poise both 
for himself and for his work. 

There are two classes of people whom the suicidal germ rarely 
affects, one is a clergyman and the other a day laborer. Neither is 
liable to do anything rash when he has a job. Teachers ought to par- 
take of the poise of each. They have as great a mission as the one and 
the hard work of the other, but unfortunately the record does not indicate 
such poise in the excitement of an emergency. How can he conserve his 
courage and hope? 

May I suggest a few things, not as sure remedies, but merely as hints 
about which one may wisely think for himself. 

Of course this can be easily misunderstood. That chance is taken. 
A teacher has a right to be as aggressive a fighter in politics and religion 
as any other man, and I would defend that right to the limit, but in this 
case the aim is to seek peace of mind, and not the joys of triumph. In 
a second editorial, to follow this soon, the talk will be about “The 
Courageous Schoolmaster.” 

If peace of mind is indispensable to a schoolmaster’s comfort, he 
needs tenure and a pension scheme, for they are great conservers of peace 
of mind. Then it is wise for him to be professionally conservatively 
radical or radically conservative, but on no condition should he be either 
radical or conservative. He should always be in position to get on either 
side of the road, professionally, when occasion requires. No city is so 
conservative that it may not have an upheaval, and none is so public- 
spiritedly progressive that it may not reverse its policy. Peace of mind 
requires that a schoolmaster be generally acceptable to both wings. 

Politically the schoolmaster should always vote, always attend the 
caucus or primaries, but he should never sign petitions or be on a delega- 
tion when there is a contest, and he should keep a sharp watch over his 
tongue when it comes to speaking of public men, that is, if he seeks peace 
of mind. 

Religiously a schoolmaster should attend church regularly, should 
be identified with some denomination and some local church. The more 
active he is the better, provided he has no disposition to urge others to 
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activity. Above all, he must never suggest that there is any superior virtue 
in his denomination or local church. 


Fraternally he should be a Mason, and possibly an Odd Fellow 
or a member of some other hightoned fraternity, because here he meets 
the best men of all political parties and religious denominations when 
they are at peace with one another. When there is a sharp political 
contest or a church row on hand it is a glorious thing to have a lodge 
room to retreat to where men can not, and would not if they could, talk 
of disagreeable things. 


In neighborhood matters it is safer not to own your home, so that if 
a disagreeable neighbor is nearby you can leave him without giving an 
excuse. 

Above all, don’t be a peacemaker in politics or religion, in society 


or the neighborhood. You may win a passport to the Celestial City, 
but you will be in Hades in the meantime. 


Personally, I would about as soon die and be done with it as to desire 
peace of mind. That is the reason I have not been a schoolmaster. If 
I wanted peace of mind I would play the game that brings it, and I 
would play it as well as I knew how. 


RoyaAL Sport 


The shades of night were falling fast 
As through an Afric jungle passed 
A wounded lion, badly hit 

And followed by a crowd, to-wit: 
One ex-president, 

Four trackers, 

Two gun bearers, 

One water boy, 

Three photographers, 

Two stenographers, 

One taxidermist, 

Two skinners, 

One ammunition wagon, 


And four hundred bushbeaters. 
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FROM THE SEA 


RAYMOND SUMNER BARTLETT 
Palo Alto, California 


Darkly the water leaps into the West, 
Chopping stormily crest on crest! 

Fifty fathoms of sea below— 

Waves that startle and winds that blow; 
What if the north wind fetter the wheel, 
Whip the timber and slap the keel? 

Night on the ocean! a health to the blast, 
Land to the leeward, and home at last! 


“A CERTAIN RICH MAN” 


W. E. CHANCELLOR 
Superintendent of Schools, Norwalk, Connecticut 
















N college and in school, one of our needs is for a literature of 
fiction that clearly and adequately symbolizes the facts of real 
life. For educational uses, such fiction must be ethically whole- 
; some, broadly interesting, close to life, and both simple and artistic in 
} style. But few of our American works of fiction display these char- 
acteristics. The recent development is rather away from than toward 
the standards of pure and universal literature for all time and all civiliz- 
ations. Such works as display both living truth and literary art may 
fittingly be used as general class reading matter, and by individuals 
in university, college and school, in public libraries and private homes. 
We, whose profession is education, should encourage the production 
of this high grade literature by encouraging in all reasonable ways the 
use of good books when they. appear. 

Fortunately, it happened that, in the year 1909, an American 
author produced a novel of which we may say with confidence that 
it is worthy of serious consideration by educators. Many believe that 
it will be ranked, years hence, as one of the great standard works of 
American fiction. Some critics already place it with “Les Miserables” 
of Victor Hugo, and “Gil Blas” of Cervantes, with “Vanity Fair” 
of Thackery and “On the Heights” of Auerbach, as a part of the 
world’s literature. 


In “A Certain Rich Man,” the author, William Allen White, 
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presents in novel form a true picture of life in a Middle West American 
town. The residents of the region recognize it as a faithful, honest, 
noble characterization. This town appears as a component and neces- 
sary part of American society, which is clearly disclosed in its economic, 
political, religious and other social conditions. The picture is in true 
focus and perspective. This quality of truthfulness in detail and in 
relation to the whole, lifts the novel to a plane higher than that of almost 
all other books now appearing from the presses of our many publishers. 

This important novel has other and yet greater qualities. It dis- 
plays a panorama of humanity, among whom not one figure is ill-drawn 
— indeed a rare achievement. There is not one caricature, not one 
puppet, not one shadow; every man, woman and child possesses veri- 
similitude. Our youth need to learn in fiction about “‘all sorts and 
conditions” of mankind, young and old, the successes and failures, the 
good and the bad. In this broad drama of life appear in typical action 
individuals of many kinds—the capitalist, the banker, the poet, the 
journalist, the politician, the adventurer, the good mother, the forlorn 
wife, the ruined woman, the happy girl, and the child. A whole world 
is uncovered to view, sometimes beclouded, often in full sunshine. 
There is a sweep of vision fitly to be compared with that of the accepted 
masters of the novelist’s craft. 

Many persons live out their complete lives in these luminous pages. 
A singularly noble quality of the art in this transcendent work is the 
patience with which all the good and all the evil are allowed by the 
novelist to come to their natural and logical fulfilment. There is a 
patience as of destiny itself, the very patience that we know in the 
visible real world of life, the patience of which Plutarch of old wrote 
in that wonderful essay ““The Delay of God in the Punishment. of the 
Wicked;” the patience, however, which William Allen White sees 
actually brings to the good some ultimate and satisfying reward in 
themselves. 

The great novelist sits like a justice in court, attentive, silent, in 
white ermine; and he means to see things as they are. When, in his 
final deliverance, the novelist makes the reader feel that he would be 
glad to have an eye to see what is good and a voice to tell it, but sorry 
to have to note and report what is evil, the novelist has succeeded, for 
he has convinced his reader. Such is the impression made upon myself 
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by the author in this instance. 





seriously and declare it one of the greatest novels of our soil. 


Norwalk, Conn., December 28, 1909. 





THE MILLIONAIRE 
JOAQUIN MILLER 
The gold that with the sunlight lies 
In bursting heaps at dawn, 
The silver smiling from the skies 
At night, to walk upon, 
The diamonds gleaming in the dew, 
He never saw, he never knew. 


He got some gold, dug from the mud, 
Some silver, crushed with stones; 
But the gold was red with dead men’s blood, 
The silver black with groans; 
And when he died he moaned aloud, 
**They’ll make no pocket in my shroud.” 


LET SOMETHING GOOD BE SAID 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
When over the fair fame of friend or foe 
The shadows of disgrace shall fall: instead 
Of words of blame, or proof of thus and so, 


Let something good be said. 


No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy: no soul so dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified 
If something good be said. 


And so I charge ye, by the thorny crown, 
And by the cross on which the Saviour bled, 
And by your own soul’s fair renown, 


Let something good be said. 
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THE MILLIONAIRE 


No mere magazinist can do this, though 
the power to do it should not be a disqualification for magazine writing. 
It seems to me that the American reading public will take this book 


Gleanings 


ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Home Gardening Association of Berkeley has been organized 
to encourage gardening by the school children. Principal John A. Imrie 
of the Le Conte School has been named as temporary chairman and 
Miss A. Reed as acting secretary. The association plans to teach prac- 
tical gardening in the public schools and induce the children to cultivate 
yards and vacant lots and make the city beautiful. 


L. A. Buchanan will take charge of the manual training work in the 


Trinity County High School. 


A good program has been arranged for the meeting of the Central 
California Teachers’ Association in Fresno, March 8-11. The lec- 
tures will be by Prof. E. P. Cubberley, Prof. C. E. Rugh, Dr. W. 
F. Snow, Dr. R. G. Boone, Miss Ednah A. Rich, Prof. E. B. 
Babcock and Dr. David Starr Jordan. 


The California Council of Education will meet for permanent organ- 
ization on March 12, the day following the completion of the sessions 
of the Central Association. Many members of the Council will arrive 
in time to profit from the attractive program to be presented. 


Marysville will soon have a fine new brick High School building. 
Work has already begun and a few months will see the completion of 
a magnificent building. 


Gilbert Main has been appointed instructor of athletics in the Sacra- 
mento High. 


The plan to create a new school district in Alameda county east 
of Hayward, to be known as the Fairview district, has been disapproved 
by County Superintendent of Schools George W. Frick in .a communi- 
cation to the board of supervisors. The Superintendent declared that 
to cut up the present school districts would result in greater expense and 
lower efficiency. He declared himself in favor of a strong central 
school and the establishment of the ward system in the surrounding 
territory. 


Charles T. Smith, from Astoria, Oregon has been elected to the 
leadership of the commercial department of the Sacramento High. 


Morris E. James has resigned the principalship of the Berkeley High 
School to accept the newly established assistant city superintendency. 
Gilbert N. Brink, recently assistant director of education in the Philip- 
pines, has been elected to succeed Mr. James in the high school. 
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GLEANINGS 


E. R. Crane has been elected to a position in the Berkeley High to 
teach drawing and manual training. 


At the present writing there is an interesting situation in regard to 
the San Francisco Board of Education. Upon the dissolution of the 
writ restraining the Mayor from removing the old Board, three new 
members were appointed by Mayor McCarthy to succeed Directors 
Bannerman, Kincaid and Payot. Upon the refusal of the old members 
to vacate their positions, they were ejected by the police, but an order by 
Judge Sturtevant placed them back in their positions, thereby requiring 
the McCarthy appointees to show cause why they should have the posi- 
tions. As the case will probably be appealed to the Supreme Court, a 
considerable time must ensue before the matter can be settled. In the 
meanwhile, the old Board holds the fort, though it is doubtful if the 
Auditor will pass the salary warrants of any of the contestants till the 
matter is settled. 


Miss Anna Logan has been appointed to the department of domestic 
science in the Oakland schools. 


Miss Lilian Fleisher has been chosen to teach Latin, French and 
Commercial in the St. Helena High. 


Miss Sareva Dowell has accepted a position as teacher of Latin in 


the Whittier College, Whittier, California. 


J. L. Crittenden, formerly of the Lowell High School, has been 
elected to a position in the Santa Maria High School. 


Alameda will vote on a proposed bond issue of $180,000 for new 
buildings on February 19th. 


UNIVERSITIES OF THE STATE 


The executive committee of the student body of the University of 
California has ordered all liquor advertising taken out of the Daily 
Californian, the student daily. 


President Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University of California 
will leave Berlin on February 26 and will arrive at home not later than 


March 15. 


In his article on Columbia University in the issue of the New York 
‘Independent for February 3d, E. E. Slossen predicts that the four great 
universities of the country in the future will be Harvard, Chicago, Mich- 
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HENRY F. STARBUCK, arcuitect 


School Buildings a Specialty. Expert in heating and Ventilating 


ROOM 4 MACDONOUGH BLDG. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Act quick to 
secure 


our high-class 
goods ata 


Reduction 


UNIVERSITY APPARATUS CO. 


2229 McGee Avenue BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 
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igan and California. He arrives at this conclusion after considering the 
geographical position of the leading universities, the influences that are 
at work on them, and the dominant tendencies that are at present to be 
found in the leading universities. 


In a letter received by Mr. F. J. Teggart, curator of the Bancroft 
Library, from Professor Henry Morse Stephens, the latter tells of his 
interesting travels in Europe and Northern Africa and of his researches 
in Seville, Spain. Professor Stephens spent several weeks in that city 
examining the archives for information regarding the early history of 
California. Whether or not the documents and records of Spanish 
explorers that he found there are of the greatest importance is not yet 
known, but copies have been made of them and will be sent to the Ban- 
croft Library largely for the purpose of comparison with and verification 
of copies already in the collection. Many of the documents are not in 
themselves of importance, but serve an important function in supplying 
links in the chain of records of early Pacific exploration. 

Professor Stephens and his secretary, J. D. Fletcher, ’07, have been 
traveling in Europe and Africa since shortly after leaving here in October. 
Professor Stephens delivered several lectures at the University of Chicago 
and at Lowell Institute in Cambridge and represented the University of 
California at the inauguration of President Lowell of Harvard. Shortly 
afterward he sailed for Spain and has been taking an extensive pleasure 
tour in that country and in the adjoining nations of Northern Africa. 
After the research work in Seville, he sailed for Italy, where he is at 
present. Professor Stephens expects to make further examination of the 
Spanish archives later and will visit France and England before returning. 
He expects to return to California some time in July.—The California 


Alumni Weekly. 


The San Francisco Call of February 13, 1910, contains a full page, 
finely illustrated description of Professor Willis Linn Jepsen’s new book, 
The Trees of California. Some of the interesting information contained 
in the book is treated simply and interestingly in the article. We are glad 
to note the general interest manifested in the magnificent work of this 
University of California professor. 


The Charter Day address at the University of California will be 
given by Dr. Henry Smith Pritchett, President of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. President Wheeler wil! return 
home from Berlin in time to preside at the exercises. 
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vidual Globes 


eer Are _indispens- 
BOs able for the ge- 
ography class, 
for seat work 
and in conjunc- 
tion with the 


larger school- 
room globe. 


ae Price 50 cts. 
Nee Per Doz. $5.00 


Atkinson & Mentzer 
Historical Maps 


The best for the history class. We 
will send a set on approval to any 
high school principal in California and 
pay charges both ways if not wanted 
when seen and examined. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


365-367 Market St., San Francisco 
210-212 North Main St., Los Angeles 




































Larson & Company 


Designers and Makers of 


Class, College and Frater- 
nity Pins and Badges 


Designs and Estimates upon request. 


150 Post St., Jeweler’s Building 


Bolte & Hraten Co. 


50 Wein Street, Son Francisco 


Drinters 


oo Printers of Sierra Beurational Nets... 












One of the most 

important things 

in the school- 

room is a good 

globe- Itis not 

very satisfactory 

in buying a large 

S39 map or globe to 

pay an equally 

large price for it; 

and then learn thatit was made inthe 
“eighties” and that it is out of date 
in every particular. Our globes and 
maps are new and our prices low. 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


Headquarters for Books and School Supplies 
776 Mission Street © SAN FRANCISCO 





GARDEN TIME 
IS HERE 


SEND FOR 


NEW 
CATALOG 


SEEDS - PLANTS 
— TREES 


MAILED FREE 
C. C. MORSE & CO. 
127 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 
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OUTSIDE THE STATE 


The importance which story telling holds in present-day education 
is emphasized by the organization of the “National Story Tellers’ 
League” which had its origin and inspiration at twilight (story-telling) 
meetings held in connection with the summer school of the south, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., in 1903. One of the most important results of the right 
kind of story telling in schools, libraries and homes consists in interest- 


ing children in the right kind of reading. 


The Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. will hold its 
annual meeting at Indianapolis, March 1-4. The program lays special 
emphasis upon the study of the individual child in our public schools. 
A pleasant, profitable time would seem to be in store for all who attend. 


The Boston High School of Commerce has an arrangement with 
business men of the city by which its students have the opportunity to 
work in business houses during the summer vacation. The students are 
willing to work for such wages as their employers think they earn. 
They return to school at the end of their vacation with statements 
from their employers in regard to their ability. 

This kind of co-operation is calculated to reduce to a minimum waste 
of time and energy in the teaching of commercial subjects. It is 
such co-operation which has helped to give Germany the commercial 
ascendency which it holds. 


Out of the 914 cities and towns of the United States having a pop- 
ulation of five thousand or over, 336 municipalities are maintaining 
supervised playgrounds. 


The equalization of the pay of men and women teachers of the 
New York City Schools, by increasing the wages of the women teachers, 
would require an additional expenditure of about $11,000,000 annu- 
ally. These are the figures arrived at by a commission appointed to 
investigate the question of equality of pay. 





The teachers of the public schools of Chicago have been ordered 
to set aside half an hour each week to teach the children to be humane 
to animals. ‘This is in obedience to a recent act of the Illinois legisla- 
ture, known as the Chiperfield law, which was passed largely by the 
influence of Jane Addams and other public-spirited women—Popular 
Educator. 


Last year 89,000 penny lunches were sold by the “Star Centre 
Association” to school children in Philadelphia. The price charged 
was so nearly at cost that the profit amounted to only $2.50. 


Boynton - Esterly 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
OFFICES; 


525 Stimson Block, LOS ANGELES 
717 Market St.. SAN FRANCISCO 


; SCHOOLS "*¢ invited to make 


known their need 
whenever any vacancies occur. No 
charge for services. Phone or Wire at 
our expense. 


TEACHERS’ #'¢ uréed to en- 


roll with us. 
We are constantly in need of efficient 
Teachers for good positions. Call or 
send for Marual and full information. 


THE PRESENT MANAGERS, 
Cc. C. BOYNTON and CALVIN 
ESTERLY, have filled more vacancies 
on their distinctive field than those of 
all other Teachers’ Agencies combined. 


We have at all times a most 
complete assortment of 


Chemicals and 
Glassware 


for Laboratory Work in Schools 
and Colleges. 


Send for our Catalogue 


JUSTINIAN CAIRE COMPANY 
575 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Over 27,000 Positions Filled 
Over 4,000 on Pacific Coast 


THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, 238 Douglas Bldg. 
BERKELEY, 2142 Shattuck Avenue 


OTHER OFFICES 
Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y.,Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chicago, Ill., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Denver, Colo., Spokane, 
Wash., Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies have had a 
wonderful record and their managers are men 
of integrity and ability ''—Western Journal of 
Education. 


The School Desk 


THAT WINS ITS WAY 
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ANDREWS NONOISE DESK 
ABSOLUTELY AND PERMANENTLY NOISELESS 


For nearly half a century the name Andrews 
on a school desk has been a mark of quality—a 
quality mever approached by a competitor. An- 
drews school furniture is known and is famous 
throughout the civilized world. In use in all 
countries. If you need School Desks or Supplies, 
such as Maps, Charts, Globes, Blackboards, etc., let 
us know your wants and we will send you prices 
most attractive. 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CoO. 


422 Pacific BioG., SAN FRANCISCO, Car. 
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GLEANINGS 





About two-thirds of the states of the Union have State Universities. 


Kansas pays $500 per year to High Schools conducting Normal 
training classes in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by 
the State Board of Education. The schools which may receive this 
aid are designated by the State Board of Education. 


At the Tuskegee Institute the cost of the table board for students 
last year was $1.19 per week. 





A committee has been formed in Great Britain to promote inter- 
national exchange of students between the Universities of Great Britain, 


Canada and the United States. 


A co-operative industrial course was introduced into the high school 
of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, at the opening of the present school year. 
The basis of the plan is the alternating of shopwork and schoolwork. 
The boys who elect this course receive instruction in the shop during one 
week, and instruction in the school the next week. The contemplated 
course is of four years’ duration. The first year is spent wholly in school, 
and during the remaining three years the boys alternate weekly between 
school and shop. Shopwork consists of instruction in the operation of 
lathes, planers, drilling machines, bench and floor work, and such other 
machine work according to the ability of the apprentice, as pertains to the 
particular branch of manufacture of the shop where the boy is employed. 
The manufacturers take the boys in pairs, so that by alternating they 
have, at all times, one of the pair at work. The boys receive compensa- 
tion for shopwork, a plan whereby, according to Superintendent Joseph 
G. Edgerly, in the Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the School Committee 
of the city of Fitchburg, from which the foregoing statements are taken, 
the advantages of a high school course of instruction may be secured by 
those who otherwise could not avail themselves of this opportunity.— 


School Review. 


NoTHING STRANGE oR NEw 


A soggy, sour individual was looking gloomily at the front of a 
plumbing establishment. I came up closer to him, trying to find out 
the cause of his curiosity. At last I realized that his attention was 
riveted on one single sign. It read: “Cast iron sinks.” The man 
turned and saw me also examining the sign. He pointed his finger toward 


the board. 
““Why,” he said, “any fool knows that.’’-—Bohemian. 
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The 


Remington 


Typewriter 


The Strongest Link between the School and 
the Business Office. 


The typewriter that is in widest use the world over—the 
standard typewriter—the typewriter preferred by employ- 
ers for its reliability and good work—the typewriter pre- 
ferred by operators for its ease 
of action, speed and simplicity— 
the typewriter on which the fouch 
method is most easily learned. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 


New York and Everywhere 
276 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Our Book Shelf 


DaNIELs’ SCHOOL DrAwING—A Real Correlation. By Fred H. 
Daniels, Director of Drawing, Public Schools, Newton, Massachu- 
setts. Cloth, 156 pages. Price, $1.20. Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, 575 Market street, San Francisco. 


A few years ago there came a call for observation lessons. It 
was rightly felt that the children were seeing too much of books and 
not enough of real things. Gradually, however, the observation lesson 
idea was observed in the instruction in nearly every subject and was 
discontinued as a lesson by itself. In a similar way manual training 
is now being absorbed into many branches, giving to all education a 
distinctly valuable motor trend. And here at last arrives a man who 
has a good plan to make drawing, like language, a natural means of 
expression in all subjects. Here are lessons suitable for all grades in 
history, literature, geography, city and country life, animal life, the sea- 
sons, the holidays. The book is rightly termed ““A Real Correlation.” 
It marks the dawn of better things in drawing. Its fine illustrations and 
clear explanations make it a very helpful book for teachers. It will 
give the busy teacher many a valuable suggestion in adding life to her 
presentation. 


BEEBE’s PicTURE PRIMER. By Ella M. Beebe, Critic Teacher, 
Detroit Normal Training School. Cloth, 8vo, 112 pages, with 
illustrations. Price, 25 cents. American Book Company, 565 
Market Street, San Francisco. 


This primer will prepare the child for any first reader. The vocab- 
ulary includes only 108 words, and the first quarter of the book is 
entirely in script. The gradation is perfect, the stories are interesting, 
and numerous rhymes and jingles to be memorized are included. Con- 
tinuity of thought and interest are maintained by the judicious use of 
small pictures of things with which the child is familiar. The book 
contains 340 pictures, including, besides hundreds of small pen and 
ink drawings in the text, many larger reproductions of famous paintings. 
Several of the smaller pictures are printed in color, and the book is 
illustrated in an unusually attractive manner. It is so simple that 
children can read it with confidence and ease, and it is also so rich in 
thought and imagery that every lesson will attract and please. As a 
primer it stands alone, and is so entirely unique in character that com- 
parison with any other is impossible. 
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The Macmillan Company 


BAKER & CARPENTER 
LANGUAGE READERS 


Experience justifies our belief that these books are the best 
basal readers for both rural and city schools. 


Two Testimonials From Actual Users: 


“BETTERMENT OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS.” 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Oct. 23, 1909. 


“Some time ago, in response to a request, you generously sent me a set of 
the Baker & Carpenter Language Readers. We decided to adopt them as the 
readers for our Rural Observation School. After a trial I find the results to be 
very satisfactory. The children find in them an incentive for learning to read 
ane renewed interest in real literature. I feel that we have taken a st 
toward the accomplishment of our aim for the betterment of country schoo! 
by introducing so splendid a set of readers.” 


MARY ENSFIELD, Western State Normal School. 


“BEST GRADED OF ANY SERIES.” 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1909. 

““We have used the Baker & Carpenter Readers as our basal text through- 
out the grades of our schools during the past two years. 

“We are greatly pleased at the results obtained. I consider that the 
books are the best graded of any series of readers | have seen. The selections 
have been made with reference to that which is of the greatest literary value for 
the children. It is evident that practical teachers have directed the grading of 
the reading and language work of the series. One noticeable feature is that 
the composition work does not obstruct the interest in reading. 

‘‘We are securing better results daily from the use of these books than 
ever before. Our teachers without exception praise the books.” 


R. A. SEARING, Supt. of Schools. 


We shall be glad to send additional information 
on application. Investigate and be convinced. 


The Macmillan Company 
571 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 





JEPSON’s FLORA OF CALIFORNIA—Parts I and II. By Willis 
Linn Jepson, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Dendrology in the 
University of California. Cloth. Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch, 
San Francisco, or Los Angeles. 


Every high school teacher of Botany in California is no doubt 
familiar with Professor Jepson’s ““Flora of Middle Western California.” 
What remained of the last edition was destroyed in the San Francisco 
fire. Now that the works upon trees are published, the author will 
devote his attention to the publication of a flora of the State in several 
parts. That so gigantic a task is being undertaken by a California 
teacher for California should appeal to the imagination and enthusiasm 
of all and especially of those interested in Botany, Forestry and Agri- 
culture in High Schools. Part I covers families Pinaceae to Taxaceae, 
inclusive, and Part II, Salicaceae to Urticaceae. Part I includes a 
detailed account of our two species of Sequoia, Big Tree and Redwood. 
This in itself is worth the price of the whole part. The second number 
contains our willows, oaks and walnuts—all common trees that should 
be better known and more widely studied in our high schools. As the 
parts appear from time to time they should be placed in every high 
school library. 


Mairet. La Petite PRINCESSE. Edited by Edith Healy. Cloth, 
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Pe 16mo, 154 pages. Price, 35 cents. American Book Company, 

565 Market Street, San Francisco. 

This story for beginners is simple in style, and interesting in subject- 
matter. It is a French variant of Little Lord Fauntleroy, with a little 
girl as heroine instead of a boy. Following each chapter are conversa- 
tional questions in French based on its contents, as well as English 
exercises for translation into French. 

| B.F.CLARK | FeemuaRy toro | can 
egin work lor the position you einway a 
Ww 
| Teachers’ Gierk ‘to-day. DIRECT” vacancies si 
coming in from the University to the a 
ie Agency des. Our recommendations are DI- 


=e — ly og ee SPOKANE, WASH. 
| 2 ist Year CONFIDENTIAL opinion and sug- Peyton Block 


| FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
| Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to one student in each county and city in the U.S. 


NorRMAL, ACADEMIC AND Business COURSES 
Alg. Chem. i rith. Bookkeeping 
Lit. Rhet. Phys. Geog. 4 Shorthand 
Lat. Geom. Met! h Penmanship 
Bot. Geol. i ist. Com. Law 
50 other branches from which to select. 


Cut out this ad. and mail with application for Free Tuition to Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio 
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LOW RATE 


Round Trip 


Tickets East 


SOLD 


April 6, 7 and 8; May 11, 12, 13, 14, 25, 26 and 27; 
June 2, 3, 4, 24, 25, 26 and 30; July 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 25, 26 and 27; August 1, 2, 3 and 4; 

Sept. 1, 2, 3, 11, 12, 13 and 14. 


SOME RATES 


$60.00 Houston 
Kansas City New Orleans.... 
Chicago New York 
Boston $110.50 

Tickets sold on April dates for New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, 

Baltimore, Philadelphia, Washington, New York and Boston. 
Good for 15 days’ trip going. 
Return limit three months from date of purchase. 
Stopovers, choice of routes, and accepted for passage on either of 

the Great Overland flyers. 


San Francisco “Overland Limited” 
Electric Lighted—Chicago in Three Days 





Sunset Express—The Comfortable Way 
To New Orleans and East, through Los Angeles and the Sunny South 


Golden State Limited 


exclusively for high-class travel between California, Chicago and 
St. Louis via Los Angeles, El Paso and Kansas City 


Californian 


The new tourist train from Southern California to Chicago via El 
Paso, Kansas City and St. Louis. 





TICKET OFFICES 
Flood Building, Market Street Ferry Depot, Third and Townsend 
Streets Depot, Broadway and Thirteenth Street, Oakland 
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